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FOREWORD 

A  bulletin  of  this  type  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  pre- 
pared by  a  single  individual.  Because  of  this,  the  di- 
rector of  special  classes  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  help 
received  from  the  teachers  of  sight  saving  classes 
throughout  the  state  and  from  city  and  state  super- 
visors. 

The  "Special  Studies"  are  the  work  of  Olive  S. 
Peck,  with  the  exception  of  the  statement  of  "Binet 
Testing"  which  was  prepared  by  Edith  M.  Taylor. 
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I. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  SIGHT  SAVING  CLASS 

A  sight  saving  class  is  a  special  class  maintained  to 
educate  pupils  whose  sight  does  not  permit  them  to  do 
the  work  of  the  regular  grades,  or  who  attempt  it  only 
at  the  expense  of  their  already  limited  sight. 

A  room  is  set  apart  in  a  regular  school  building.  A 
northeast  exposure  is  desirable,  as  the  light  from  that 
source  is  the  least  variable.  Walls  and  ceilings  are 
painted  light  buff.  All  walls  and  woodwork  are  done  in 
dull  finish  to  eliminate  glare.  Special  artificial  lighting 
to  be  used  on  dark  days  is  installed.  Pupils'  desks  are 
adjustable  and  movable.  Very  large  type  books  spe- 
cially printed  are  used.  The  class  is  usually  composed 
of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  pupils  in  four  or  five  grades. 
Teaching  is  oral  as  far  as  possible.  The  child  prepares 
his  lessons  under  the  care  of  the  special  teacher.  He 
recites  all  oral  work  in  the  ordinary  recitation  room,  but 
the  written  work  is  done  in  the  special  class  with  sight 
saving  tools.  This  plan  of  cooperation  between  regular 
grades  and  the  sight  saving  class  has  the  advantage  of 
permitting  the  child  with  impaired  sight  to  compete  so- 
cially and  educationally  with  pupils  of  normal  sight. 
This  is  a  most  valuable  preparation  for  his  vocational 
life. 

Cleveland,  as  early  as  1911,  permitted  children  in 
classes  for  the  blind,  who  had  considerable  vision,  to 
use  ink  print  books  and  the  blackboard.  In  the  fall  of 
1913  the  Board  of  Education  opened  the  first  sight  sav- 
ing class  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Irwin. 


Since  that  time  the  work  has  spread  over  the  state  until 
the  school  year  1925-26  found  48  classes  in  operation. 
This  is  one  evidence  of  the  value  of  a  class  to  the  visu- 
ally handicapped  child  and  to  the  school  system. 

Financial  Support. 

Sight  saving  classes  are  supported  jointly  by  the 
city  and  the  state.  The  law  provides  that  the  state  may 
pay  the  excess  cost  of  educating  pupils  in  a  sight  saving 
class,  over  the  cost  of  educating  an  equal  number  in  the 
regular  grade,  up  to  a  certain  maximum  limit. 

Items  of  Cost 

There  are  several  reasons  why  these  classes  are 
expensive  to  maintain.  Following  are  some  of  the 
factors  entering  into  this  cost. 

Enrollment 

One  is  the  small  enrollment  necessary  to  give  indi- 
vidual treatment  of  pupils.  If  the  number  of  pupils 
becomes  too  large,  the  size  of  the  class  defeats  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  organized. 

Textbooks 

A  second  reason  for  the  excess  cost  of  sight  saving 
classes  is  to  be  found  in  the  high  cost  of  textbooks.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  all  textbooks  must  be  printed  in  clear, 
bold  type,  there  is  no  opportunity  to  secure  the  advan- 
tage of  quantity  production.  This  is  easily  understood 
when  it  is  realized  that  the  total  sight  saving  enrollment 
is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  entire  school  enrollment. 
A  textbook  in  geography,  for  instance,  which  can  be 
sold  to  schools  in  the  regular  edition  at  a  price  of  $1.72 
costs  $25  in  the  clear  type  edition  which  the  sight  saving 
classes  must  have. 


special  Equipment 

A  considerable  amount  of  special  equipment  is  nec- 
essary for  the  proper  conduct  of  a  class.  The  room  must 
be  equipped  with  scientifically  correct  electric  lighting. 
The  desks  must  be  movable  and  adjustable. 

Transportation 

There  are  two  types  of  transportation  to  be  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  a  sight  saving  class :  that  within 
and  that  outside  the  school  district.  The  board  of  edu- 
cation of  the  district  in  which  the  child  lives  may  pay 
his  transportation  to  a  class  in  another  district ;  and  the 
board  of  education  maintaining  the  special  class  may 
provide  transportation  to  the  class.  Under  a  later  pro- 
vision of  the  law  this  service  becomes  mandatory,  upon 
order  of  the  Director  of  Education. 

Transportation  within  the  district  is  the  more  ex- 
pensive, and  is  oftentimes  troublesome.  It  is  necessary 
to  provide  guides  for  many  of  the  younger  children  be- 
cause of  distance  to  be  traveled.  If  the  child  attending 
the  special  class  has  a  brother  or  sister  in  school,  ar- 
rangement is  usually  made  to  have  the  older  child  trans- 
ferred to  the  district  operating  the  special  class.  If 
there  is  no  member  of  the  child's  family  available  for 
a  guide,  other  arrangements  must  be  made  by  the  par- 
ents in  cooperation  with  the  teacher.  (This  duty  of 
providing  guides  usually  seems  to  fall  upon  the  teacher. ) 
Carfare  for  both  the  pupil  and  the  guide  is  usually  paid 
by  the  board  of  education.  In  some  instances  it  is  nec- 
essary to  pay  the  guide  a  small  fee  in  addition  to  the 
carfare. 

Hot  Lunches 

Another  item  of  expense  chargeable  against  a  class 
is  the  cost  of  hot  lunches.     Because  children  in  sight 
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saving  classes  usually  come  from  considerable  distances, 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  go  home  at  the  noon  hour. 
If  there  is  a  cafeteria  in  the  school  building,  the  pupils 
obtain  their  lunch  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pupils  in 
the  other  grades.  If  not,  the  children  bring  sandwiches 
and  fruit  which  are  supplemented  by  one  hot  dish  fur- 
nished by  the  school,  and  this  lunch  is  eaten  in  the  class- 
room. It  is  usually  prepared  by  the  teacher  with  help 
from  the  older  girls  and  boys. 

Proper  nutrition  plays  an  important  part  in  caring 
for  these  children,  as  diseased  eyes  often  show  improve- 
ment when  the  general  physical  condition  is  improved. 

Tsrpes  of  Cases  Eligible  to  a  Sight  Saving  Class 

Extent  of  Physical  Impairment 

Under  the  Ohio  Law  the  definition  of  blindness 
reads  as  follows:  "Any  person  of  sound  mind,  who, 
by  reason  of  defective  .  .  .  vision  .  .  .  can- 
not properly  be  educated  in  the  public  schools  as  other 
children,  shall  be  considered  blind  .  .  .  within  the 
meaning  of  sections  7755-57,  General  Code.  But  per- 
sons with  .  .  .  partial  vision  may  also  be  instructed 
under  the  provisions  of  these  sections."!  This  bulletin 
endeavors  to  give  certain  information  concerning  chil- 
dren who  classify  under  the  last  provision  —  namely, 
"persons  with  partial  vision." 

Children  in  sight  saving  classes  are  sighted,  not 
blind.  The  blind  child,  in  a  sense,  learns  to  see  through 
his  fingers.  The  child  in  the  sight  saving  class  gains 
his  information  through  his  eyes,  almost  as  much  as  the 
child  does  who  has  normal  vision.    It  is  the  duty  of  the 

fSee  Appendix  for  complete  law. 


special  teacher  to  provide  helpful  means  for  doing  this, 
in  order  to  conserve  the  already  defective  vision. 

In  general,  the  vision  ranges  from  50%  to  10%  of 
normal  vision,  after  proper  correction  has  been  made. 
In  addition,  children  suffering  from  progressive  eye 
troubles  are  considered  eligible  for  these  classes. 

See  Appendix  for  more  detailed  information  on 
"types  of  cases". 

Mental  Capacity'^ 

In  conformance  with  the  law  as  quoted  above,  chil- 
dren are  admitted  to  a  sight  saving  class  on  the  basis 
of  a  mental  test  approved  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

If  a  child  is  found  to  have  a  double  defect,  mental 
deficiency  with  low  vision,  he  is  referred  to  the  special 
class  for  the  mentally  retarded.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
general  policy  of  permitting  the  major  handicap  to  de- 
termine the  placement  of  the  child.  However,  the 
teacher  of  the  sight  saving  class  is  always  willing  to  as- 
sist the  teacher  of  the  mentally  retarded  group  in  pro- 
viding suitable  work  material  for  the  child's  limited 
vision. 

MethcKi  of  Locating  Pupils 

Pupils  who  are  eligible  for  sight  saving  classes  are 
located  in  various  ways : 

a.  Children  with  obvious  eye  defects  are  reported 
by  the  regular  grade  teacher  to  the  nurse. 
The  nurse  makes  the  preliminary  examination. 
If  in  her  opinion  the  child  is  eligible,  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  examination  by  an  oculist. 

*See  section  on  Special  Studies  for  further  information. 
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b.  The  school  nurses  in  their  routine  examinations 
locate  children  with  eye  defects  serious  enough 
to  make  attendance  in  sight  saving  classes  im- 
perative. These  pupils  are  referred  for  exami- 
nation to  an  oculist. 

c.  In  cities  having  school  clinics  and  city  eye 
clinics  cases  are  referred  through  these  media. 

d.  In  some  school  systems  repeated  failure  to  be 
promoted  constitutes  a  reason  for  a  thorough 
physical  examination.  If  the  failure  is  due  to 
an  eye  defect  which  makes  him  eligible,  the 
child  is  placed  in  a  sight  saving  class. 

e.  Serious  defects  which  would  be  difficult  to  lo- 
cate without  a  very  thorough  examination  are 
referred  to  the  classes  by  oculists.  Many  of 
the  cases  referred  in  this  manner  are  private 
patients  of  the  oculists. 

Examination  required 

Before  pupils  are  accepted  for  a  sight  saving  class, 
a  report  of  an  eye  examination  properly  made  out  must 
be  presented  to  the  sight  saving  supervisor.  If  the  class 
is  full,  the  name  is  placed  on  a  waiting  list  and  as  soon 
as  the  opportunity  can  be  made  the  child  is  entered. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  take  the  pupil  into  the  class  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

Cases  referred 

The  number  of  cases  in  Ohio  sight  saving  classes 
referred  by  different  sources  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : 

(a)  Hospital  or  city  clinics 123 

(b)  School  clinics 194 

(c)  School    oculist 64 

(d)  Private  ocuHst    265 

(e)  Optometrist 3 


II 

Type  of  eye  conditions  eligible 

A  list  of  the  eye  defects  referred  to  Ohio  sight  sav- 
ing classes  will  be  found  under  ''Special  Studies",  page 
38. 

Method  of  receiving  re-examination 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  to  have  pupils'  eyes  re- 
examined at  intervals.  The  frequency  depends  on  the 
eye  condition.  Children  with  progressive  myopia  should 
be  re-examined  at  least  every  six  months,  and  prefer- 
ably every  three  months.  Pupils  having  stationary  eye 
conditions  due  to  congenital  eye  troubles  do  not  need  to 
be  re-examined  so  often. 

These  examinations  are  made  by  school  or  city 
clinics,  school  oculists,  or  by  the  child's  private  oculist. 
Reports  of  re-examination  are  made  to  the  teacher  and 
any  recommendations  for  treatment  or  training  are 
made  at  this  time.  All  reports  of  this  nature  are  confi- 
dential. 

Importance  of  ''check  up" 

In  case  the  eye  report  shows  any  change  or  de- 
terioration in  the  eye,  steps  are  taken  immediately  to 
make  changes  which  may  be  beneficial.  It  may  mean 
a  talk  with  the  parents  as  to  a  change  of  diet,  or  addi- 
tional reduction  in  eye  work  in  school,  until  the  next 
examination  shows  the  trouble  is  checked  or  improved. 


II. 

AIMS  AND  PROCEDURE  IN  A  SIGHT  SAVING  CLASS* 

In  order  to  understand  the  reason  for  the  gradual 
growth  and  development  of  the  present  philosophy  of 
sight  saving  methods  and  administration,  it  is  necessary 
to  know^  how  sight  saving  classes  came  into  existence. 

History 

Sight  saving  classes  in  America  came  as  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question  of  educating  the  semi-sighted  child 
in  the  institution  for  the  blind. 

The  child  who  had  too  much  sight  to  read  raised 
dots  with  his  fingers  and  too  little  to  read  ordinary  print 
with  comfort  and  safety  was  a  problem.  He  did  not 
belong  in  a  blind  school,  as  his  need  was  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent type.  His  approach  to  knowledge  was  through 
his  eyes,  even  though  the  image  might  be  blurred.  The 
blind  child  got  his  concepts  through  tactual  impressions. 
Obviously,  there  was  little  relation  between  the  two 
methods  of  instruction.  The  semi-sighted  child's  needs 
were  much  more  closely  allied  to  the  educational  meth- 
ods of  the  regular  classroom.  It  was  a  question  of  adapt- 
ting  regular  school  work  to  the  eye  condition. 

Educators  in  work  for  the  blind  recognized  the  fact 
that  the  correlation  should  be  between  regular  schools 


*A  more  complete  study  of  equipment  and  methods  for  the 
conduct  of  sight  saving  classes  will  be  found  in 

Methods  of  Teaching  Sight  Saving  Classes — Estella  Lawes, 
published  by  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Sight  Saving  Classes  —  Helen  J.  Coffin  and  Olive  S.  Peck, 
published  by  Board  of  Education,  Cleveland. 
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and  sight  saving  classes  rather  than  between  classes  for 
blind  and  the  semi-sighted.  They  put  forth  their  best 
efforts  in  organizing  this  new  type  of  education. 

In  April,  1913,  the  first  sight  saving  class  in  the 
United  States  was  opened  in  Massachusetts.  The  fol- 
lowing September,  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education 
opened  the  first  sight  saving  class  in  Ohio.  The  or- 
ganization of  this  class  was  made  possible  by  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  providing  for  the  establishment  and  finan- 
cial support  of  these  classes  as  a  definite  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  state  of  Ohio. 

The  work  of  these  early  classes  demonstrated  the 
value  of  sight  saving,  educationally,  socially,  medically, 
and  financially.  The  work  spread  throughout  the  state 
until  at  present  there  are  more  cities  in  Ohio  conducting 
sight  saving  classes  than  in  any  other  state. 

Many  states  are  establishing  classes  using  the  Ohio 
plan  and  modeling  laws  governing  the  establishment  and 
financing  of  these  classes  after  those  of  Ohio. 

One  of  the  interesting  developments  of  this  work, 
as  it  progresses,  is  the  tendency  to  include  not  only  semi- 
sighted  pupils,  but  also  those  v/ho,  although  they  can 
see,  need  special  care  because  of  eye  conditions  which 
are  apt  to  become  worse,  often  wdth  disastrous  results. 
When  this  is  done  these  classes  may  be  called  sight  sav- 
ing in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  These  children, 
usually  of  high  mentality,  are  pupils  of  the  studious  type 
and  must  be  surrounded  by  every  precaution  against 
incorrect  use  of  their  eyes  during  the  period  of  their 
lives  when  the  condition  tends  to  become  worse. 

These  safeguards  are  usually  successful  in  check- 
ing serious  progression  of  the  eye  trouble.  This  may 
result  in  adding  several  years  of  useful  vision  to  their 
working  years. 
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Selection  of  pupils 

Upon  examination  by  an  oculist,  pupils  whose  eye 
condition  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  or  inadvisable  for 
them  to  be  educated  using  the  same  educational  equip- 
ment and  methods  as  pupils  of  normal  sight  are  assigned 
to  a  sight  saving  class,  as  was  described  fully  in  pre- 
ceding pages.  For  details  regarding  eligibility  see  ''A 
study  of  the  diagnosis  of  eye  conditions  of  pupils  in 
Ohio  sight  saving  classes,"  page  ZS. 

Size  of  class 

The  enrollment  of  a  sight  saving  class  will  vary 
according  to  the  number  of  grades  represented.  The 
minimum  enrollment  for  organizing  a  class  is  eight. 
The  maximum  enrollment  is  sixteen  children,  if  only 
four  grades  are  represented.  (See  "Standard  Require- 
ments."   Appendix.) 

It  has  been  necessary  in  some  localities  to  overload 
classes  in  order  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  communities. 
This  has  not  been  an  ideal  condition  but  sight  has  been 
saved.  In  most  cases  where  the  enrollment  has  exceeded 
the  maximum,  the  help  of  a  reader  has  been  secured. 
This  plan  works  well.  There  is  frequently  reading  and 
copying  that  an  untrained  person  can  do,  which  saves 
the  valuable  time  of  the  teacher  for  the  more  important 
work. 

Selection  of  building 

The  class  should  be  located  in  a  building  housing 
all  grades,  if  possible,  centrally  located,  and  easily  ac- 
cessible to  transportation  lines. 

Selection  of  room 

A  room  of  average  size  with  the  best  possible  nat- 
ural lighting  is  selected.    It  is  desirable  to  have  unilat- 
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eral  lighting ;  in  no  case  should  a  room  be  chosen  which 
will  require  the  pupils  to  face  windows.  This  room 
should  have  an  exposure  giving  the  least  variable  light, 
with  no  glaring  roofs  or  adjacent  walls.  It  is  essential 
that  the  room  have  an  adequate  supply  of  blackboard 
space.  It  is  advisable  to  have  the  blackboard  placed  at 
a  distance  of  about  24  inches  from  the  floor,  since  the 
writing  can  thus  be  kept  on  the  child's  level  or  below. 

The  room  should  be  equipped  with  scientifically 
planned  electric  lighting  fixtures  for  use  on  dark  days. 
Care  must  be  taken  of  these  lights  after  installation. 
The  bowls  should  be  washed  at  least  every  six  weeks  and 
bulbs  renewed  frequently. 

Adjustable  window  shades  are  installed  to  control 
the  natural  light.  Two  shades  are  used  at  each  window. 
They  should  be  of  a  neutral  tan  or  gray  translucent  ma- 
terial, which  will  transmit  light  and  at  the  same  time 
diffuse  it. 

Walls  should  be  decorated  in  a  French  gray  or  buff, 
with  ceilings  done  in  white  to  vv^hich  has  been  added  a 
small  amount  of  light  tan.  All  surfaces  must  be  in  mat 
finish.  Buff  and  cream  colors  are  preferred  by  many, 
as  a  room  finished  in  these  colors  appears  more  cheerful. 

Equipment  of  room 

In  addition  to  the  usual  equipment  of  a  classroom, 
there  must  be  an  adequate  amount  of  cupboard  space. 
The  room  is  equipped  with  the  necessary  number  of 
movable,  adjustable  desks.  A  table  for  lunch  and  man- 
ual work,  chairs  to  be  used  at  this  table,  and  a  sand  table 
for  classes  having  primary  grades  are  needed. 

A  typewriter  is  installed  in  classrooms  which  have 
pupils  of  the  proper  age  to  use  it.  A  typewriter  table  is 
also  required. 
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Supplies 

Paper  for  use  in  sight  saving  class  has  a  dull  sur- 
face and  is  cream  in  color.  Some  schools  use  paper  with 
heavy  green  lines  ruled  about  f  inches  apart.  Paper 
without  lines  should  be  used  as  much  as  possible.  The 
lines  should  serve  only  as  a  guide  to  size,  placing,  etc. 

Heavy  lead  pencils  with  soft  lead  are  used.  Heavy, 
soft  chalk  is  used  for  writing  on  the  backboards. 

The  books  supplied  for  use  by  these  children  are 
printed  in  24-point  type  (as  compared  to  10-point  ordi- 
nary size)  on  dull  cream  paper.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  inking  and  to  spacing  of  letters,  words,  and  lines. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  items  of  equipment, 
but  experience  has  proved  it  to  be  a  wise  expenditure, 
as  the  increase  in  sight  saving  libraries  has  made  it 
possible  to  increase  the  enrollment  of  classes.  This  in 
turn  has  helped  to  lower  the  per  capita  cost  of  main- 
taining the  classes.  These  books  are  called  clear  type 
books.  They  are  much  more  expensive  than  ordinary 
textbooks.  The  material  to  be  reprinted  in  clear  type 
form  is  selected  by  an  editorial  committee  of  teachers 
and  supervisors  of  sight  saving  classes  from  various 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Publishers  have  been  gen- 
erous in  giving  permission  to  reprint  copies  of  the  best 
textbooks  used  in  the  regular  classrooms.  An  effort  has 
been  made  to  put  into  these  books  only  the  best  and  most 
up-to-date  material.  A  limited  amount  is  printed  in 
clear  type  each  year.  As  a  result  of  a  printing  program 
which  has  covered  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years,  a  fairly 
adequate  supply  of  printed  material  is  available  for  the 
pupils  in  sight  saving  classes. 

A  plan  of  cooperation  with  other  states  having 
sight  saving  classes  has  materially  reduced  the  price  of 
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these  books  in  the  last  five  years.  As  more  classes  are 
opened  throughout  the  United  States,  more  books  will 
be  needed,  and  production  in  a  larger  quantity  will  cut 
the  cost  of  these  books  proportionately. 

In  cases  where  the  class  is  located  in  a  building 
having  no  facilities  for  serving  and  preparing  lunch, 
it  is  necessary  to  install  an  electric  hot  plate  with  proper 
supply  of  dishes  and  cooking  utensils.  Usually  one  hot 
dish  is  prepared  for  the  children  at  noon. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  way  of  miscellaneous 
equipment  which  will  prove  to  be  labor  saving  devices 
for  the  teacher  and  pupils.  These  will  be  needed,  but 
space  is  too  limited  to  list  them  in  the  publication. 

The  Cooperative  Plan 

The  pupils  in  a  sight  saving  class  are  not  a  segre- 
gated group.  Each  child  recites  all  oral  work  in  the 
regular  grade  to  which  he  is  assigned.  He  does  the 
written  work,  reading,  and  special  subjects  in  the  sight 
saving  class  room.  This  plan  has  been  very  successful, 
as  the  competition  keeps  the  child  spurred  up  to  an 
achievement  level  on  a  par  with  his  mental  ability. 

Every  child  in  a  sight  saving  class  is  given  a  mental 
test.  No  pupil  below  norm.al  is  accepted.  Since  these 
pupils  are  of  approved  mental  ability,  they  are  expected 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  work  of  the  regular  grades. 
Many  times  they  do  work  so  well  that  they  prove  to  be 
an  inspiration  to  the  pupils  of  the  regular  classes. 

These  pupils  must  be  well  trained  in  concentration 
and  memorization.  Instead  of  reading  so  much,  they 
must  think  more  about  what  they  hear.  They  must  be 
taught  to  let  their  ears  work  for  their  eyes. 

2    Dep.  Ed. 
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The  aim  of  sight  saving  classes 

Sight  saving  classes  have  three  objectives:  first,  to 
save  sight,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  child  up  to 
standard  in  school  work;  second,  to  teach  enough  eye 
hygiene  to  enable  the  pupil  to  care  for  his  eyes  properly ; 
third,  to  give  him  vocational  guidance  enough  to  aid  in 
the  selection  of  a  vocation  best  suited  to  the  eye  condi- 
tion. 

The  program 

The  program  of  a  sight  saving  class  is  a  composite 
one  made  up  from  the  programs  of  each  grade  repre- 
sented in  the  class.  The  teacher  of  the  regular  class- 
room sends  her  program  to  the  sight  saving  teacher  and 
around  these  the  latter  must  construct  a  program  for 
her  pupil. 

In  general,  sight  saving  pupils  should  be  in  regular 
classes  for  all  work  not  involving  the  use  of  the  eyes. 
All  eye  work  should  be  done  in  the  sight  saving  room 
with  the  proper  tools,  correct  lighting  conditions,  and  a 
teacher  who  is  trained  to  watch  for  symptoms  of  eye 
and  nerve  strain. 

In  making  up  a  program,  there  are  certain  points 
to  keep  in  mind: 

1.  Periods  of  eye  work  must  be  brief  —  generally 
20  minutes. 

2.  Follow  periods  of  eye  work  with  work  permit- 
ting a  change  of  focus  for  the  eye. 

3.  Give  each  child  his  share  of  the  teacher's  time. 

4.  Cover  the  necessary  subjects  for  the  day. 

5.  Make  allowance  for  the  fact  that  sight  saving 
pupils  often  do  work  more  slowly  than  children 
with  normal  sight. 
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6.  Permit  no  home  work. 

7.  Include  frequent  rest  periods  for  pupils  who 
work  under  nervous  tension. 

The  elementary  grades 

In  the  elementary  grades  in  general,  the  sight  sav- 
ing teacher  will  teach  all  of  the  reading,  writing,  written 
arithmetic  and  card  drills  on  number  combinations, 
handwork,  typing,  and  eye  hygiene.  The  sight  saving 
teacher  will  read  all  assignments  of  the  regular  grades 
when  the  same  material  is  not  found  in  the  clear  type 
books.  This  may  be  supplemented  by  material  on  the 
same  topic  which  the  child  may  read  for  himself. 

The  sight  saving  pupil  (with  the  exception  some- 
times of  high  myopes)  goes  to  the  regular  classroom  for 
oral  work  in  spelling,  language,  history,  nature  study, 
geography,  physical  training,  and  games.  Specially  pre- 
pared maps  are  used  by  the  sight  saving  pupil  in  the 
regular  room  when  required.  The  child  may  go  to  the 
regular  room  for  rote  singing,  but  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  read  notes  unless  copied  for  him  in  large  size. 

Pupils  in  sight  saving  classes  are  given  special 
handwork  adapted  to  their  eye  conditions  and  correlated 
with  their  classwork.  They  are  taught  typewriting, 
using  the  touch  system,  not  as  a  vocational  possibility, 
but  as  a  more  efficient  and  speedy  method  of  preparing 
written  work  to  be  read  by  the  regular  class  teacher. 
In  some  school  systems,  typing  is  not  taught  to  myopes. 

The  junior  high  school 

When  sight  saving  pupils  reach  the  junior  high 
school  grades,  they  are  handled  in  various  ways: 
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1.  Where  there  is  no  separate  junior  high  organi- 
zation, pupils  remain  in  sight  saving  class  and 
recite  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  located 
in  the  same  building  as  the  class. 

2.  In  cities  where  there  are  several  classes,  sight 
saving  classes  are  organized  and  located  in  a 
junior  high  school  building  under  the  care  of 
a  special  teacher,  trained  in  sight  saving  meth- 
ods. 

3.  In  some  localities  where  there  are  not  enough 
pupils  to  have  a  separate  junior  high  center  and 
the  class  is  located  in  a  building  not  containing 
a  seventh  and  eighth  grade,  a  reader  is  hired 
to  read  the  assignment  to  the  sight  saving  pu- 
pils.   This  method  is  the  least  satisfactory. 

The  senior  high  school 

The  sight  saving  pupil  usually  attends  the  high 
school  in  his  own  district  just  as  the  child  with  normal 
sight.  In  cities  having  trade  schools  or  vocational  train- 
ing classes,  the  pupil  is  assigned  to  the  school  giving 
courses  best  suited  to  his  aptitudes.  A  reader  is  pro- 
vided to  relieve  him  of  as  much  eye  work  as  possible 
during  study  periods,  by  reading  lessons  and  copying 
work  in  a  form  which  can  be  read  easily.  During  this 
period  of  his  education,  the  high  school  pupil  is  placed 
where  he  is  independent  and  may  demonstrate  habits  of 
conserving  sight  without  constant  reminders. 

Where  there  is  no  visiting  teacher  or  vocational 
director,  the  supervisor  or  sight  saving  teacher  checks 
upon  the  achievement  and  eye  condition  of  the  pupil. 
Advice  is  given  as  to  choice  of  subjects.  The  principal 
of  the  school  is  informed  of  the  precautions  to  be  used 
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in  the  care  of  the  eye  condition.  Teachers  are  urged 
to  seat  the  child  properly  and  are  informed  of  the  eye 
condition.  Every  attempt  is  made  to  prevent  calling 
attention  unnecessarily  to  the  pupil's  difficulty  at  this 
most  self-conscious  age. 

Some  very  excellent  work  has  been  done  by  these 
pupils  in  high  school.  Several  have  graduated  with 
very  commendable  records  and  with  no  damage  to  the 
eyes. 

Pupils  who  are  over  16  years  of  age  and  show  no 
desire  or  aptitude  for  further  training  are  not  urged  to 
attend  high  school.  Actual  working  experience  in  some 
vocation  which  will  not  cause  further  injury  to  the  eye 
is  recommended. 

Social  training 

Teachers  of  sight  saving  classes  are  required  to 
make  calls  at  the  homes  of  their  pupils.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  understand  a  child  unless  the  teacher 
knows  something  of  the  background  and  home  life  of 
the  pupil.  There  are  many  adjustments  which  must  be 
made;  sometimes  adjustments  between  parent  and  child, 
between  regular  teacher  and  child,  and  between  medical 
men  and  the  parents.  There  are  frequently  physical 
conditions  which,  if  remedied,  may  contribute  greatly  to 
the  more  complete  life  of  the  child.  In  order  that  this 
may  be  done,  the  teacher  must  win  the  confidence  of  the 
parents. 

Where  there  is  no  visiting  teacher,  the  sight  saving 
teacher  also  finds  it  necessary  to  keep  in  constant  touch 
with  the  oculist  in  charge  of  the  child  in  order  to  follow 
out  any  suggestions  for  treatment  or  training  which 
may  be  made.    Social  contacts  with  pupils  of  the  same 
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age  in  the  regular  grades  are  fostered.  Children  who 
are  diffident  and  shy  are  encouraged  to  make  friend- 
ships. Initiative  is  developed  in  order  that  they  may 
live  well  rounded  lives,  not  only  in  the  future  but  as  a 
means  of  present  happiness. 


III. 

TEACHER  TRAINING  AND  SUPERVISION 

Those  interested  in  establishing  sight  saving 
classes  have  long  realized  that  there  is  a  lack  of  teachers 
v^ho  are  trained  for  this  w^ork. 

Prior  to  1925  a  majority  of  the  teachers  v^ho  were 
accepted  for  special  classes  were  without  training. 
They  were  forced  to  depend  upon  what  help  they  could 
derive  from  an  occasional  visit  from  the  city  or  state 
supervisor.  While  it  is  true  that  a  teacher  experienced 
in  grade  work  may  undertake  to  teach  a  sight  saving 
class,  she  does  it  at  the  expense  of  a  group  already  han- 
dicapped. The  untrained  teacher  is  likely  to  be  so  busy 
developing  new  educational  methods  that  she  forgets 
to  conserve  the  eyesight  of  the  children,  which  must 
always  be  the  primary  interest. 

During  the  summer  of  1925  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati co-operated  with  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  and  the  Ohio  State  Department 
of  Education  in  offering  a  course  for  teachers  and  su- 
pervisors of  sight  saving  classes.  The  course  was  re- 
peated in  the  summer  of  1926  and  an  advanced  course 
added.  These  courses  offered  lectures,  conferences  on 
the  theory  and  method  of  teaching,  observation  in  a 
demonstration  class,  and  clinical  work. 

During  the  school  year  1925-26  the  Cleveland 
School  of  Education  and  Western  Reserve  University 
offered  a  course  in  Eye  Hygiene.  This  course  consisted 
of  lectures  by  oculists  of  Cleveland,  lighting  experts  of 
Nela  Park,  and  members  of  the  staff  of  the  sight  saving 
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department ;  visits  to  school  and  hospital  eye  clinics  and 
to  the  lighting  research  laboratory  at  Nela  Park.  This 
course  was  attended  by  sight  saving  teachers  of  regular 
classes,  nurses  of  Cleveland  schools,  and  also  nurses  and 
sight  saving  teachers  of  nearby  cities. 

The  courses  in  both  cities  were  attended  largely  by 
teachers  in  service,  as  well  as  by  teachers  preparing  for 
sight  saving  work.     The  results  of  such  training  are       J! 
plainly  manifest  in  the  improved  procedures  that  char- 
acterize their  classroom  efforts. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  this  division  to 
know  that,  with  few  exceptions,  all  teachers  of  sight 
saving  classes  in  Ohio  have  had  special  training  in  ad- 
dition to  their  years  of  experience  as  teachers  in  regular 
grades.  The  teachers  v/ho  are  lacking  in  special  training 
are  planning  to  meet  the  requirements  in  the  near  future. 

Plan  for  Supervision 

Ohio  now  has  four  sight  saving  supervisors.    Cleve-       j 
land  and  Cincinnati  each  has  a  full-time  supervisor,       * 
while  the  other  cities  maintaining  classes  have  part-time 
supervision.     One  supervisor  gives  part-time  service  to       I 
each  of  the  several  cities  in  northern  Ohio  which  main- 
tain classes,  and  the  other  supervisor  has  southern  Ohio 
aside  from  Portsmouth,  which  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Cincinnati  supervisor. 

This  arrangement  gives  to  the  class  in  the  smallest 
community  the  benefit  of  the  same  methods  used  in  the 
large  city  systems.  The  interchange  of  ideas  is  good. 
If  one  classroom  teacher  finds  some  new  way  to  develop 
a  lesson  which  is  valuable  to  her  children,  either  from  an 
educational  standpoint  or  because  of  lessening  eye  strain, 
that  same  idea  will  be  carried  on  to  the  other  teachers 
by  the  supervisor  as  she  goes  from  city  to  city.     The 
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northern  Ohio  supervisor  is  identified  on  a  part-time 
basis  with  the  Cleveland  system,  and  the  southern  Ohio 
supervisor,  with  the  Cincinnati  system. 

Supervisors  are  paid  by  the  community  in  which 
they  work  for  actual  days  of  service.  These  salaries  are 
a  part  of  the  excess  cost  of  the  classes  and  are  charged 
against  the  state.  Supervisors  are  responsible  to  the 
state  director  of  special  classes  for  the  maintenance  of 
certain  requirements  made  standard  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education.  This  is  in  compliance  with  Sec- 
tion 7761,  G.  C,  which  states: 

"The  director  of  education  shall  prescribe  standard  require- 
ments for  day  schools  for  the  deaf,  blind  and  crippled,  and  other 
instruction  of  such  children  entitled  to  state  reimbursement,  which 
requirements  shall  include  the  conditions  under  which  such  schools 
are  conducted,  the  methods  of  instruction  and  supervision,  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  and  the  conditions  and  terms  under 
which  they  are  employed,  the  special  equipment  and  agencies  for 
instruction  provided,  and  the  conditions  of  the  rooms  and  build- 
ings in  which  the  schools  are  held." 

Supervisors  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
costs  of  operation.  The  cost  of  saving  sight  is  neces- 
sarily high,  but  it  has  been  the  constant  endeavor  of  this 
division  to  see  that  every  dollar  of  expenditure  is  jus- 
tified. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  while  the  law  permits  a 
maximum  expenditure  of  $375  per  child,  the  actual  cost 
of  operation  has  been  held  to  a  much  lower  figure.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  financial  statement,  which  is  pre- 
sented in  Section  VI. 

The  following  items  enter  into  the  cost  of  operating 
a  sight  saving  class.  However,  not  all  classes  have  every 
item. 
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special  teacher 
Music  teacher 
Social  worker 

Readers  for  high  school  chil- 
dren 
Supervision — Educational 

Medical   (oculist  fees  for 
indigent  children) 

Books — clear  type 


Supplies — 

Transportation — carfare,    pupils, 
and  guides — 
Fee  for  guides 

Food — one  hot  dish  for  class 

Board — for  out-of-town  children 
Permanent  equipment — 

Special  desks,  artificial  light- 
ing, etc. 


IV. 

SURVEY  OF  SIGHT  SAVING  CLASSES 

In  1913  laws  were  enacted  by  the  legislature  au- 
thorizing boards  of  education  to  make  application  to  the 
Director  of  Education  for  permission  to  establish  schools 
for  blind,  deaf,  and  crippled  persons.  Classes  for 
children  with  partial  vision  are  required  to  have  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  not  less  than  eiglit. 

The  growth  of  these  classes  has  been  steady  and  has 
more  than  kept  pace  with  state  money  available  for  this 
purpose. 

The  report  of  the  state  auditor  shows  there  were 
30  sight  saving  classes  operating  with  state  subsidy  dur- 
ing the  school  year  1921-2. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  52  classes  through- 
out the  state. 

They  are  located  as  follows : 

No.  No.         No. 

Cities  Classes      Bldgs.      Pupils 

Akron   i  i  15 

Alliance    i  i  10 

Ashtabula  i  i  12 

Barberton   i  i  9 

Campbell    i  i  11 

Cincinnati 6  5  95 

Cleveland  19  15  243 

Cleveland  Hts i  i  12 

Columbus 2  2  22 

Dayton   2  2  29 

Hamilton   i  i  10 

Lima i  1  13 

Lorain   i  i  17 

Mansfield  i  i  14 

Middletown   i  i  13 
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Norwalk   

Oak  Harbor 

Portsmouth    

Sandusky   

Springfield    

Toledo    3 

Warren 

Youngstown    3 

Note  :     Since  the  time  covered  in  this  report,  Canton  opened 
a  class  and  Toledo  a  fourth  class. 
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Based  upon  the  minimum  requirement  of  8  pupils 
for  a  sight  saving  class,  the  application  of  the  standard 
ratio  of  1  to  500  also  indicates  that  each  of  the  following 
cities  should  have  enough  pupils  for  a  class  of  this  type : 

East  Cleveland 

East  Liverpool 

Lakewood 

Marion 

Newark 

Steubenville 

Zanesville 


V. 

RURAL  WORK 

There  are  all  over  the  state  children  with  serious 
eye  difficulties,  living  in  communities  too  small  to  sup- 
port a  sight  saving  class.  There  are  various  ways  of 
meeting  this  condition.  The  consolidated  school  could, 
in  some  instances,  make  the  estabHshment  of  a  class 
possible.  This  has  not  yet  been  developed  in  Ohio;  or 
in  any  other  state,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained. 

Children  in  communities  near  cities  having  such 
classes  may  attend  them  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ohio 
law.  This  can  be  arranged  either  by  daily  transporta- 
tion or  by  providing  a  boarding  home. 

The  sight  saving  center,  placed  geographically  so  it 
can  serve  a  county,  has  been  developed  and  found  prac- 
ticable. It  is  rather  expensive  because  of  the  cost  of 
daily  transportation,  but  is  proving  less  expensive  than 
it  would  be  to  send  these  children  to  the  nearest  city.  It 
has  the  further  advantage  of  permitting  them  to  live  at 
home. 

An  application  of  the  standard  ratio  to  county 
school  enrollments  is  interesting.  Since  eight  is  the 
minimum  for  a  class,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  a 
county  school  system  with  less  than  4,000  enrollment 
would  have  sufficient  cases.  However,  62  of  Ohio's  88 
counties  have  school  enrollments  of  4,000  or  over.  It  is 
Hkely,  however,  that  all  the  difficulties  inherent  in  an  at- 
tempt to  set  up  one  class  for  an  entire  county  would  not 
permit  of  considering  any  county  whose  enrollment  was 
not  sufficient  to  provide  at  least  twelve  candidates  for  a 
sight  saving  class.  Of  this  number,  perhaps  the  requi- 
site eight  could  be  obtained. 
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A  study  of  the  enrollment  figures  shows  that 
twenty-eight  counties  have  6,000  or  more  pupils.  One 
or  more  sight  saving  classes  already  exist  in  cities  in 
twelve  of  these  counties.  The  remaining  sixteen  coun- 
ties in  this  list  offer  the  most  likely  opportunities  for  the 
organization  of  county  classes.  However,  since  it  seems 
to  be  established  conclusively  that  special  schools  cannot 
be  made  to  serve  a  very  large  district,  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  successful  classes  could  be  organized.  A 
widely  scattered  population  is  a  serious  obstacle.  The 
condition  of  the  roads  and  the  kinds  of  transportation 
facilities  available  are  conditioning  factors  which  may 
be  detrimental. 

The  sixteen  counties  indicated  above  are:  Athens, 
Belmont,  Clermont,  Columbiana,  Darke,  Guernsey,  Jef- 
ferson, Lake,  Lawrence,  Licking,  Perry,  Miami,  Tus- 
carawas, Muskingum,  Wood  and  Wayne. 

Although  the  Ohio  law  is  adequate  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  visually  handicapped  children  who  live 
in  small  communities  or  in  the  country,  it  has  proved 
to  be  of  comparatively  little  value,  because  of  parental 
objection  to  the  child's  being  away  from  home.  The  op- 
position is  found  more  often  when  the  vision  is  such 
that  the  child  can  attend  the  regular  class  and  make 
reasonable  progress.  The  parents,  in  many  instances, 
do  not  seem  to  recognize  the  cost  of  such  procedure  to 
already  over-taxed  eyes. 

If  a  community  is  willing  to  sponsor  a  class,  much 
cooperation  is  needed  to  get  it  started.  Unless  there  is 
a  good  county  nurse  available  the  task  is  almost  hope- 
less. 

One  of  the  difficult  problems  is  to  find  the  children. 
The  State  Department  of  Education,  through  its  divi- 

3    Dep.  Ed. 
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sion  of  child  accounting,  is  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  more 
accurate  enumeration  of  handicapped  children.  This 
will  help  to  bring  out  the  cases  having  the  most  serious 
loss  of  vision. 

Even  with  a  complete  list  available,  there  is  still  the 
big  task  of  getting  the  proper  refraction  for  each  child. 
This  is  particularly  true  if  the  county  has  no  opthamol- 
ogist.  The  State  Department  of  Health  could  greatly 
assist  by  organized  clinics  similar  to  those  now  provided 
for  the  examination  of  crippled  children. 

A  child  who  is  denied  the  privilege  of  attending  a 
sight  saving  class  may  derive  some  benefit  from  the  use 
of  large  type  books.  The  teacher  of  such  a  child  should 
make  every  effort  to  familiarize  herself  with  the  meth- 
ods used  in  a  special  class.  This  does  not,  of  course, 
approximate  the  value  of  attending  a  sight  saving 
class;  it  is  merely  better  than  the  possibility  of  having 
the  child  lessen  his  vision  by  the  use  of  small  type,  or 
in  other  ways  which  can  be  avoided  if  a  teacher  has  some 
knowledge  of  sight  saving  methods.  Every  teacher 
should  have  some  understanding  of  correct  lighting  and 
seating  conditions. 

All  health  courses  in  normal  schools  should  be  so 
organized  as  to  provide  that  some  time  shall  be  spent 
by  the  students  in  learning  how  to  conserve  the  vision 
of  the  children  who  will  be  under  their  care. 

A  state  provision  for  the  examination  of  the  eyes 
of  all  school  children,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  would 
solve  the  problem  of  finding  the  children  who  should 
be  educated  in  a  special  class.  Such  examination  would 
not  only  find  the  children,  but  in  many  cases  the  correc- 
tion might  be  made  early  enough  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  the  pupil  needing  the  class  later. 
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FINANCIAL  SUPPORT 

Subsidy 

For  the  school  year  1925-26  there  was  available,  by 
direct  appropriation  of  the  general  assembly,  $165,000 
for  the  support  of  sight  saving  classes  in  the  state.  The 
subsidy  is  paid  to  the  board  of  education  maintaining  a 
special  class  by  the  treasurer  of  the  state  upon  order  of 
the  Director  of  Education. 

The  Ohio  law  makes  adequate  provision  for  a  state 
subsidy  to  school  districts  which  will  cooperate;  in  fact, 
it  is  the  most  generous  provision  made  by  any  state. 
This  is,  without  question,  the  main  reason  for  the  gen- 
eral development  of  the  work.  This  subsidy  is  deter- 
mined as  follows :  the  cost  of  educating  a  pupil  enrolled 
in  the  regular  classes  is  first  computed.  This  per  pupil 
cost  is  subtracted  from  the  per  pupil  cost  in  the  sight 
saving  class  maintained  in  the  same  school  system.  The 
state  then  grants  funds  sufficient  to  cover  this  excess 
cost  for  every  sight  saving  pupil.  There  is  a  maximum 
limitation,  however,  which  specifies  that  this  state  reim- 
bursement must  not  exceed  $375  per  child.  Actual  re- 
imbursements are  much  less. 

Board 

In  addition  to  the  above  subsidy,  a  board  of  educa- 
tion maintaining  a  special  class  may  receive  up  to  $250 
per  year  for  boarding  a  child  who  is  not  resident  in  the 
district. 
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Tuition 

Tuition  is  paid  by  the  board  of  education  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  child  resides  to  the  district  operating 
the  special  class.  This  sum  is  not  subject  to  reimburse- 
ment. 

Transportation 

The  cost  of  transporting  a  child  to  a  special  class 
may  be  charged  as  a  part  of  the  excess  cost  of  the  class. 
Guides  are  paid  from  this  fund  also. 

Per  Capita  Cost 

The  average  per  capita  reimbursement  is  $209, 
based  on  enrollment.  If  the  cost  is  figured  on  a  basis 
of  pupil  years  (a  pupil  year  being  the  equivalent  of  one 
child  in  school  every  day),  the  excess  cost  will  amount 
to  $264. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  average  total  per  capita 
cost,  (which  is  the  amount  paid  by  the  state  plus  the 
amount  paid  by  the  city),  to  these  figures  must  be  added 
the  average  normal  cost  of  cities  maintaining  these 
classes.  This  amount  is  $60. 

Per  capita  costs  vary  greatly  in  cities  operating 
classes.  This  is  due  to  (teaching  cost,  size  of  classes, 
transportation  cost,  number  of  required  special  activi- 
ties and  services,  and  overhead. 

Cost  of  certain  items  such  as  equipment  and  sup- 
plies are  almost  standard. 

The  cost  of  conducting  sight  saving  classes  has  de- 
creased to  a  gratifying  extent  during  the  past  three 
years.    This  is  due  to: 

(a)     Increased  number  of  clear  type  texts  avail- 
able 
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There  has  been  a  co-operative  arrangement  among 
the  states  having  sight  saving  classes,  whereby  an  agree- 
ment is  reached  on  the  titles  to  be  printed.  Instead  of 
having  a  few  copies  of  each  of  a  variety  of  texts  in  the 
same  subject,  with  a  resulting  exorbitant  cost,  enough 
copies  are  now  printed  of  one  particular  text  in  a  sub- 
ject to  supply  all  the  classes. 

(b)     Increased  number  of  pupils  per  class 

One  significant  justification  for  this  increase  is  the 
large  number  of  textbooks  made  available  on  account  of 
lower  costs.  This  releases  much  of  the  teacher's  time 
for  other  duties.  Formerly  much  of  her  energy  was 
taken  by  the  tasks  either  of  reading  to  the  children  from 
ordinary  type  textbooks  or  of  writing  out  the  material 
in  larger  type. 

Teachers  are  better  trained  and  more  experienced. 
They  gradually  become  able  to  properly  care  for  a  large 
number  of  pupils,  up  to  a  certain  limit. 

(c)     Increased  supervision 

Increased  supervision  has  been  a  decided  factor  in 
lessening  the  cost  of  classes  to  the  state.  Each  super- 
visor is  responsible  to  the  state  director  of  special  classes 
for  the  budgets  prepared  for  classes  in  her  district. 
Many  times  her  experience  and  knowledge  of  where 
and  what  to  buy  are  the  means  of  saving  considerable 
sums  to  boards  of  education  and,  finally,  the  state.  In 
many  instances  she  can  arrange  for  cities  to  buy  sup- 
plies together,  thereby  getting  a  reduction  in  price. 
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SPECIAL  STUDIES 

I.     A  Study  of  the  Diagnosis  of  Eye  Conditions  of  Pupils 
in  Ohio  Sight  Saving  Classes 

A  study  was  made  of  the  eye  conditions  of  631 

pupils  enrolled  in  the  Ohio  sight  saving  classes.  The 
diagnosis  given  is  the  one  reported  by  the  examining 
oculist  in  each  case. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  study  may  be  a  means  of  sug- 
gesting to  interested  persons  the  type  of  eye  cases  re- 
quiring placement  in  sight  saving  classes. 

Opthalmia  neonatorum   9 

Trachoma  (old)   4 

Corneal  ulcers 4 

Corneal  opacities 11 

Corneal  scars  rotary  occular  nystagmus  and  mixed  astig- 
matism      I 

Corneal  ulcers  with  hyperopia i 

Phlyctenular  ulcers    i 

Phlyctenular  keratitis    2 

Interstitial  keratitis 53 

Interstitial  keratitis  with  secondary  myopia i 

Keratitis  following  forceps  delivery i 

Leucoma  O.  D.  (Cataract  O.  S.) i 

Macula  6 

Iritis   2 

Cyclitis 2 

Uveitis    2 

Congenital  detachment  of  the  retina 2 

Cataracts — ^Congenital    50 

Anterior  polar 2 

Posterior  polar   2 

Lamellar  or  zonular • i 

Dislocation  of  the  lens 2 

Distortion  of  the  lens  with  astigmatism i 

Lens  and  deposits i 
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Deposits   I 

Retinitis 2 

Retinitis  pigmentosa    4 

Retinal  changes  and  astigmatism 2 

Congenital  coloboma  of  retina  in  macular  region i 

Retino-choroiditis    4 

Coloboma  of  the  retina i 

Choroiditis  17 

Disseminated  choroiditis  and  (optic  atrophy) 2 

Central  choroiditis    4 

Syphilitic  choroidoretinitis    6 

Choroiditis  (and  optic  atrophy) 7 

Choroiditis  (and  interstitial  keratitis) i 

Macular  choroiditis  (and  optic  atrophy) 1 

Albinism  with  myopia 2 

Albinism 10 

Intraocular  and  optic  nerve  changes  with  hyperopia 3 

Optic  atrophy  and  high  astigmatism 2 

Imperfect  nerve  development 2 

Partial  optic  atrophy  with  nystagmus  and  hyperopic  astig- 
matism      I 

Optic  atrophy   30 

Injury  of  eye  and  myopia i 

Congenital   malformation i 

Fundus  underdeveloped i 

Sympathetic  ophthalmia   i 

Buphthalmos  O.  S.  Hyperopia  O.  D i 

Accident   i 

Atrophic  globe   i 

Congenital  microphthalmos i 

Congenital  amblyopia   10 

Amblyopia  ex-anopsia 2 

Strabismus  with  compound  hyperopic  astigmatism 25 

Convergent  strabismus  and  hyperopia 11 

Alternating  strabismus  with  hyperopia 3 

Strabismus  and  astigmatism i 

Strabismus  and  compound  hyperopic  astigmatism 2 

Strabismus  and  congenital  amblyopia 2 

Convergent  strabismus   5 

Strabismus  with  nystagmus 2 

Convergent  squint  with  nystagmus 2 

Myopic   choroiditis    , 6 

Hyperopia    32 

Hyperopic  astigmatism   47 

Compound  hyperopic  astigmatism  (with  nystagmus) 4 

Myopia  68 

Progressive  myopia   29 
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Myopia  (with  nystagmus) 5 

Compound  high  myopia i 

Myopic  astigmatism 35 

Compound  myopic  astigmatism 22 

Myopia  (and  stretched  nerve  head) i 

Astigmatism,  high   4 

Astigmatism,  mixed 10 

Mixed  astigmatism  with  nystagmus 3 

Myopic  astigmatism  with  strabismus i 

High  myopia  and  choroiditis i 

Myopia  (one  eye)  hyperopia  (other  eye) i 

Hyperopia  with  nystagmus 2 

Hysterical  amblyopia i 

Nystagmus  12 

Unknown   2 


11.     Binet  Testings  in  the  Sight  Saving  Qasses  of  Ohio 

The  test  used  in  the  sight  saving  classes  is  the 
regular  Terman  revision  of  the  Binet  tests,  with  a 
slightly  easier  grading  of  the  vocabulary  test.  The  list 
as  revised  by  Porteus  of  the  Vineland  (N.  J.)  Training 
School  is  used  and  is  found  very  satisfactory  with  the 
sight  saving  children.  For  the  ''finger  readers/'  the 
Terman  revision  is  followed  closely  but  with  some  sub- 
stitutions and  transcriptions  of  the  visual  tests. 

For  the  first  few  years  that  the  sight  saving  classes 
were  tested,  all  the  children  were  retested  once  a  year; 
now,  however,  it  is  found  better  to  test  them  only  once 
or  perhaps  twice,  in  order  to  establish  their  proper  I.Q. 
without  a  doubt,  then  to  test  only  the  incoming  children 
each  year  and  the  problem  children. 

In  Cleveland,  where  it  has  been  found  very  profit- 
able to  train  the  pre-school  children,  on  the  principle  that 
blind  or  semi-sighted  children  have  to  have  stimuli 
brought  to  them,  whereas  sighted  children  get  their 
training  largely  from  seeing  things  and  people,  tests 
have  been  made  of  these  infants  every  year,  to  note 
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their  mental  growth,  see  wherein  they  are  lacking  and 
try  to  supply  that  in  their  training. 

Each  applicant  for  the  sight  saving  class  must 
have  an  I.Q.  above  70%.  The  divisions  of  mentaHty 
according  to  I.Q.  are  as  follows: 

Below  70%  Feebleminded 

70% -80%  Borderline 

80%-90%  Dull 

90% -110%  Normal 

110%-120%  Superior 

120%-140%  Very  superior 

Above  140%  Near  genius  or  genius 

The  approximate  percentages  of  last  year's  testing 

Percent  Superior  12.8 

"       Normal  58.6 

"       Dull  25.4 

"       Borderline  3.2 

III.     Spelling  Ability  of  Sight  Saving  Pupils 

During  March,  April  and  May,  1926,  a  spelling 
test  was  given  to  the  pupils  in  the  Z7  sight  saving  classes 
of  northern  Ohio.  The  Morrison  McCall  spelling  scale 
was  used.  The  spelling  achievement  of  sight  saving 
pupils  in  these  classes  compares  with  the  norms  obtained 
from  testing  thousands  of  pupils  of  the  same  grade  as 
follows : 


are: 


Grade 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8        9 

Number  tested . . . 

34 

41 

54 

51 

59 

56 

32      II 

Average  number  of 

words  correct  in 

regular   grades. 

II 

i8 

24 

30 

35 

39 

42      44 

Average  number  of 

words  correct  in 

sight     saving 

classes    

9.8 

17.9  23.4  29 

34.1 

36. 

9  40.4  42 
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Comparison  of  1925  and  1926  Spelling  Achieve- 
ment OF  Sight  Saving  Pupils 

Grade  23456789 

Number  tested — 

1925 29      37      42       30      58      37      25         5 

1926 34      41       54      51       59       56      32       II 

Average  number  of 
words  correct  in 

regular   grades.     11       18      24      30      35       39      42      44 
Average  number  of 
words  correct  in 
sight     saving 

class  —   1925..       8.1   16.5  24.6  29.5  32.2  36.0  39.1  42.2 
1926..       9.8  17.9  23.4  29.0  34.1  36.9  40.4  42.3 

Many  sight  saving  teachers  have  thought  that 
pupils  with  impaired  vision  ranked  very  low  in  spelling 
achievement.  In  the  spring  of  1926,  list  1  of  the  Mor- 
rison McCall  spelling  scale  was  given  to  the  pupils  in 
sight  saving  classes  in  northern  Ohio.  This  test  proved 
that  the  spelling  ability  of  these  pupils  did  not  compare 
unfavorably  with  the  spelling  ability  of  pupils  in  the 
regular  grade  rooms.  In  the  spring  of  1926,  list  2  of 
the  same  scale  was  used.  The  results  showed  some  im- 
provement over  the  1925  test.  The  rather  low  average 
for  second  grade  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  very  small 
amount  of  writing  done  by  pupils  of  that  grade. 

A  study  of  pupils  with  high  spelling  brightness 
(60  and  over)  was  made,  also  a  study  of  pupils  with 
very  low  spelling  brightness  (30  and  below).  A  com- 
parison of  spelling  brightness  with  the  intelligence 
quotient  of  each  individual  on  the  list  seemed  to  show 
that  while  pupils  with  high  intelligence  quotients  may 
be  poor  spellers,  pupils  with  low  intelligence  quotients 
are  not  good  spellers.  A  comparison  of  the  spelling 
brightness  of  these  individuals  with  the  amount  of  vision 
seemed  to  show  that  the  amount  of  vision  had  littk  in- 
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fliience  on  the  spelling  brightness.  Some  pupils  with 
very  little  sight  had  a  very  high  spelling  brightness, 
while  on  the  contrary  some  pupils  with  poor  spelling 
brightness  had  a  fair  amount  of  sight  as  compared  with 
many  pupils  in  sight  saving  classes. 

The  recommendations  based  upon  the  results  of  this 
test  are: 

A.  Pupils  should  be  given  special  spelling  lists 
made  up  from  words  used  in  geography,  his- 
tory, language,  physiology,  etc.,  to  compensate 
in  part  for  the  small  number  of  times  these 
pupils  see  the  words. 

B.  Teachers  should  place  greater  emphasis  on 
spelling.  They  should  stress  concentration  and 
observation  on  the  part  of  pupils  when  they 
first  see  an  unfamiliar  word. 

C.  Special  spelling  lessons  should  be  given  pupils 
in  junior  high  school  classes.  Spelling  is  not 
on  the  schedule  of  many  of  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  grades  for  regular  classroom  work, 
but  a  study  of  the  spelling  brightness  of  many 
pupils  shows  that  the  spelling  brightness  drops 
many  points  after  spelling  lessons  are  discon- 
tinued. 
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IV.    Graph  Showing  Grading  of  Ohio  Sight  Saving  Pupils  by 
Chronological  Age 

Figures  inside  black  lines  indicate  number  of  pupils 
of  normal  age  for  the  different  grades. 

Figures  to  the  right  of  the  black  lines  indicate  num- 
ber of  pupils  over  age. 

Figures  to  the  left  of  the  black  lines  indicate  num- 
ber of  pupils  under  age. 

This  graph  covers  the  second  semester,  1926.  Ages 
are  figured  as  ages  nearest  to  June. 
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Summary 

Percentage  under  normal  age 3.0 

Percentage  normal  age 54.7 

Percentage  one  year  over  normal  age 22 . 2 

Percentage  two  years  over  normal  age 12.1 

Percentage  three  years  over  normal  age 5.4 

Percentage  four  years  over  normal  age 1.4 

Percentage  five  years  over  normal  age 0.7 

This  classification  of  pupils  by  grades  indicates  that 
41.8%  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  sight  saving  classes  are 

chronologically  over  age  for  the  grades  in  which  they 
are  enrolled. 


Promotion  statistics  of  June,  1926,  enrollment 
based  upon  records  of  Ohio  sight  saving  class  pupils 
since  their  entrance  in  sight  saving  classes. 

7  .^%  of  the  pupils  exceeded  the  normal  rate  of  promotions 
16.8%  of  the  pupils  failed  to  make  the  normal  rate  of  promotions 
75-5%  of  the  pupils  made  the  normal  rate  of  promotions 

The  pupils  enrolled  in  these  classes  made  2148  out 
of  2229  possible  semester  promotions. 

The  percentage  of  possible  promotions  made  after 
these  pupils  entered  sight  saving  classes  was  pd.5%. 

Summary:  This  study  indicates  that  while  many  sight  sav- 
ing pupils  are  over  age  for  the  grade  in  which  they  are  enrolled 
the  most  of  the  retardation  occurs  before  their  entrance  in  sight 
saving  classes.  The  instruction  of  these  pupils,  while  caring  for 
their  visual  disability,  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  make  the  high 
promotion  record  of  96.3%. 

Note:  These  statistics  are  based  on  the  records  of  513 
pupils. 
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V.    Graph  Showing:  Grading  of  Cleveland  Pupils  by 
Chronological  Age 

Figures  inside  black  lines  indicate  number  of  pupils 
of  normal  age  for  the  different  grades. 

Figures  to  the  right  of  the  black  lines  indicate 
number  of  pupils  over  age. 

Figures  to  the  left  of  the  black  lines  indicate  num- 
ber of  pupils  under  age. 

The  graph  covers  the  second  semester.  Ages  are 
figured  as  ages  nearest  to  June. 
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Summary 

Percentage  under  normal  age 3.5 

Percentage  normal  age 60 . 7 

Percentage  one  year  over  normal  age. 28.0 

Percentage  two  years  over  normal  age 7.4 

Percentage  three  years  over  normal  age 1.9 

A  comparison  of  classification  by  grades  of  sight 
saving  pupils  second  semester,  1923,  and  second  se- 
mester, 1926,  reveals  the  following: 

1923  1926 

Percentage  under  normal  age i  .9  3.5 

Percentage  normal  age 46.7  60.7 

Percentage  one  year  over  normal  age 28.8  28.0 

Percentage  two  years  over  normal  age 13.4  7.4 

Percentage  three  years  over  normal  age 8.3  1.9 

Percentage  four  years  over  normal  age 0.0  0.0 

Percentage  five  years  over  normal  age 0.6  0.0 


Promotion  statistics  of  June,  1926,  enrollment 
based  upon  records  of  all  the  pupils  since  their  entrance 
in  the  Cleveland  sight  saving  classes  are  as  follows : 

20  pupils  exceeded  the  normal  rate  of  promotions 
32  pupils  failed  to  make  the  normal  rate  of  promotions 
153  pupils  made  the  normal  rate  of  promotions. 

The  pupils  enrolled  in  these  classes  made  1064  out 
of  1087  possible  promotions  since  entering  sight  saving 
classes. 

The  percentage  of  possible  promotions  made  after 
these  pupils  entered  the  sight  saving  classes  was  97.9%. 

Comparison  of  promotion  records,  Cleveland  sight 
saving  classes,  shows  distinct  improvement  in  the  past 
three  years. 
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Percentage  of  promotions  made  after  pupils  were  enrolled 
in  sight  saving  classes : 

1923  1926 

93.7  97.9 

Comparison  of  promotion  rates  in  Cleveland  sight  saving 
classes : 

1923     1926 
Percentage  of  pupils  making  normal  rate  of  promo- 
tion        60%     74% 

Percentage  of  pupils  exceeding  the  normal  rate  of 

promotion 15%       9% 

Percentage  of  pupils  failing  to  make  the  normal  rate 

of  promotion 25%     15% 


Sight  saving  class  pupil  reading  large  type  book 


^      '-.     ~£-ty^. 


A  guide  brings  these  two  children  to  the  class 


VIII. 

SIGHT  SAVING  CLASS  REPORTS 

Akron 

In  the  fall  of  1924  the  first  sight  saving  class  for 
Akron  was  started.  A  very  pleasant,  large  room  with 
four  northern  windows  had  been  selected  in  Bowen 
School,  the  most  centrally  located  of  the  public  schools. 

The  idea  of  a  class  for  children  with  defective 
vision  was  so  new  to  Akron  families  that  the  problem 
of  organization  was  a  slow  one.  Practically  all  of  that 
first  September  was  spent  in  selling  the  idea  to  the  com- 
munity. Visits  to  other  schools,  to  principals,  to  nurses' 
meetings,  and  many  to  homes  were  made  before  a  group 
of  eleven  children,  who  needed  the  special  help  badly, 
was  finally  assembled. 

The  Lions'  Club  helped  to  subsidize  the  new  class 
which  started  in  the  autumn  of  1924.  They  furnished 
a  generous  fund  for  glasses  or  other  supplies  than  those 
furnished  by  the  city  and  state.  The  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Club  made  visits  to  homes  helping  to  explain 
the  object  of  the  new  class  and  lent  their  cars  to  help 
make  the  necessary  surveys.  Ever  since  the  class  first 
started  the  members  have  tendered  many  kindnesses  to 
the  children. 

One  of  the  first  things  done  was  to  make  the  some- 
what bare  room  more  attractive  with  ferns,  flowers,  and 
colorful  posters.  The  clock  and  all  pictures  were  low- 
ered to  eye  level  and  a  definite  rule  established  that  no 
object  should  be  shown  in  the  sight  saving  room  that 
was  not  clearly  visible  to  the  children. 
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Besides  the  regular  school  work  of  the  grades,  craft 
work  has  been  taught  for  occupational  work.  Many 
posters  have  been  made  and  the  class  printed  a  news- 
paper which  has  been  called  the  Lions'  Cub  in  honor  of 
their  benefactors. 

Many  visitors  have  come  to  the  sight  saving  room, 
especially  during  the  first  year — townspeople — nurses 
— medical  people — even  classes  of  psychology  and  so- 
ciology from  the  Akron  University.  The  class  was  writ- 
ten up  by  local  newspapers. 

With  two  exceptions  the  subject  matter  taught  has 
been  identical  with  that  of  the  course  of  study  for  the 
regular  student.  Manuscript  writing  has  been  tried  and 
some  really  beautiful  writing  has  been  accomplished. 
The  clear  cut  letters  as  well  as  the  spacing  seem  to  make 
this  type  of  writing  peculiarly  good  for  children  with 
low  vision.  It  was  made  optional  with  the  class  and 
most  of  the  upper  grade  pupils  prefer  it  to  the  familiar 
script.  Touch  typewriting  has  been  taught  to  upper 
grade  students. 

But  the  greatest  departure  from  the  beaten  path  is 
the  weekly  class  in  Eye  Hygiene  in  which  each  pupil  is 
taught  his  own  eye  limitations  and  a  foundation  laid 
for  successful  vocational  guidance  which  should,  later, 
lead  to  economic  independence. 

A  marked  improvement  has  been  shown  in  all  the 
school  work  and  a  99  per  cent  promotion  record  estab- 
lished. This  is  notable,  as  the  first  class  averaged  four 
non-promotions  per  pupil,  including  as  it  did  one  case 
of  a  boy  having  a  record  of  twelve  non-promotions — 
an  exceptional  case,  of  course. 

The  improvement  in  school  work,  noticeable  as  it 
is,  is  not  comparable  with  the  psychological  effect  upon 
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pupils  of  this  type  when  they  are  placed  in  an  environ- 
ment which  makes  accomplishment  possible  for  them. 
They  seem  so  much  happier,  brighter,  more  confident 
of  their  abilities.  Even  the  physical  appearance  of  sev- 
eral seems  improved, — more  alert  expression  and  more 
care  to  their  personal  appearance. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  throughout  the  school 
to  give  these  children  some  little  prominence  in  the 
school  organization.  This  has  helped  several  appar- 
ently uninterested  ones  to  a  better  school  spirit. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  year  the  room  is  found 
well  equipped ;  with  a  library  of  clear  type  books,  a  large 
typewriter,  colorful  curtains  and  pictures. 

The  work  is  well  started  with  a  full  class  enroll- 
ment and  a  waiting  list  which  will  before  long  justify 
a  second  class.  One  of  the  girls  has  gone  to  high  school 
where  she  is  making  a  really  fine  average. 

Alliance 

A  sight  saving  class  was  opened  in  Alliance,  Ohio, 
in  January,  1917.  There  were  seven  children  in  the 
first  class. 

The  class  is  now  nine  and  one-half  years  old  and 
the  charter  members  have  all  disappeared.  During  this 
time  twenty-two  different  children  have  been  enrolled, 
twelve  boys  and  ten  girls. 

Three  of  the  children  have  finished  the  eighth  grade 
during  this  time  and  attended  high  school  for  a  while. 
Two  others  have  now  completed  the  elementary  grades 
and  expect  to  attend  high  school.  A  number  of  children 
have  been  permitted  to  return  to  their  regular  grades 
because  of  improved  eye  conditions. 

The  Lions'  Club  has  been  interested  in  the  class 
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and  has  remembered  the  children  at  Christmas  time  and 
also  taken  some  of  them  on  camping  trips. 

Ashtabula 

The  sight  saving  class  of  Ashtabula  was  organized 
January  8,  1916,  with  Miss  Olive  Peck,  who  is  now  one 
of  the  State  Supervisors  of  Sight  Saving  Work,  as  the 
first  teacher.  The  room  chosen  in  the  Division  Street 
building  is  attractive  in  location,  lighting  and  surround- 
ings. 

There  were  at  first  eight  pupils.  These  were  com- 
posed of  cases  gathered  in  by  the  school  nurse.  After 
the  cases  had  been  found,  and  examined,  and  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  doctor  that  they  be  entered  into 
the  class,  several  visits  were  made  by  the  nurse  and 
teacher  to  secure  the  consent  and  cooperation  of  the 
parents.  In  many  cases  this  was  done  with  great  diffi- 
culty. 

Of  the  twenty-three  entries  into  this  class  five  have 
quit,  three  moved  out  of  town,  two  returned  to  the  regu- 
lar grades,  and  one  has  graduated.  One  boy  who  entered 
fourth  grade  when  this  class  was  formed  was  graduated 
with  full  credit  with  the  class  of  1925.  Three  who  en- 
tered the  class  in  first  grade  enter  the  first  year  of  high 
school  next  year.  One  of  the  original  class  is  a  junior. 
Of  those  who  left,  one  finished  eighth,  three  went  to 
work,  two  of  these  being  juniors  in  high  school,  and  one 
much  retarded  pupil  quit  when  past  the  age  of  compul- 
sory attendance.  Three  moved  away  from  Ashtabula. 
I  One  entered  high  school  in  the  Florida  town  to  which 

she  moved,  one,  a  junior,  did  not  return  to  school,  and 
the  third  was  an  orphanage  case.  Two  pupils  returned 
to  the  regular  grade. 
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At  the  present  time  there  are  twelve  pupils,  four  in 
high  school,  three  in  junior  high,  five  in  the  grades.  The 
pupils  are  making  steady  and  normal  gains  in  weight 
and  some  of  them  are  making  steady  improvement  in 
their  eye  troubles. 

The  class  room  is  very  fortunately  located,  near  the 
center  of  town,  convenient  to  transportation  facilities 
and  other  schools.  The  building  contains  the  first  six 
grades,  is  next  door  to  the  high  school,  and  about  two 
minutes'  walk  from  junior  high  school.  During  the 
winter  months  the  children  have  their  lunches  at  the 
high  school  lunch  room. 

Barberton 

A  sight  saving  class  was  organized  in  Barberton, 
Ohio,  in  February,  1926,  with  an  enrollment  of  ten, 
representing  five  grades. 

This  class  is  too  new  to  be  able  to  report  definite 
results,  but  gives  every  indication  of  supplying  a  real 
community  need. 

Barberton  is  an  industrial  center,  and  has  a  high 
per  cent  of  foreign  population.  This  may  be  one  reason 
for  the  large  number  of  children  who  should  be  edu- 
cated in  a  sight  saving  class.  The  ratio  of  one  child 
in  every  500  of  the  school  population  has  already  been 
met,  as  our  ratio  now  stands  one  in  every  four  hundred. 

Community  cooperation  has  been  good. 

Campbell 

A  sight  saving  class  presents  a  different  problem 
in  every  city.  Campbell  has  a  class  located  in  the  heart 
of  a  steel  mill  district.  The  teacher  has  taught  nine 
years  in  this  district  and  is  now  teaching  the  third 
American  child  during  that  period. 
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She  is  well  fitted  for  the  work,  as  she  is  both  a 
teacher  and  social  worker  and  understands  the  needs  of 
the  community.  The  fact  that  she  has  the  confidence  of 
all  the  people  in  the  district  is  of  greatest  value. 

The  class  has  made  good  progress  since  it  opened 
in  October,  1925.  It  has  never  enrolled  a  large  number 
of  children,  but  has  always  had  five  and,  at  one  time, 
six  divisions  represented. 

Cincinnati 

In  1905  Misses  Florence  and  George  Trader  or- 
ganized in  connection  with  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools 
the  first  day  school  for  the  blind  in  Ohio,  the  second 
class  of  this  type  to  be  opened  in  the  United  States.  In 
1914,  Mr.  Robert  Irwin  reorganized  the  work  and 
opened  a  sight  saving  class. 

From  this  beginning,  the  work  has  gradually  grown 
in  scope  so  as  to  include  with  the  Braille  and  sight  sav- 
ing classes,  general  conservation  of  vision  throughout 
the  public  schools.  Originally  these  activities  were  car- 
ried on  under  the  head  of  ''School  for  the  Blind"  with 
a  ''Principal"  in  charge.  In  the  fall  of  1926  this  title 
was  changed  to  "Department  for  Sight  Saving"  and 
the  executive  was  given  the  name  "Director".  This  is 
significant  of  the  broadening  field  and  change  in  status, 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  past  ten  years. 

This  department  for  sight  saving  has  for  its  aim, 
not  only  the  care  of  children  with  defective  vision  but 
in  so  far  as  possible  the  conservation  of  vision  among 
those  who  have  normal  sight.  The  immediate  agency 
for  carrying  this  on  has  been  a  group  of  teachers,  one 
from  each  public  school  building  in  the  city,  which  meets 
several  times  a  year  to  further  the  cooperation  between 
medical    and    educational    interests    in    sight    saving. 
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There  originated  in  this  group  the  idea  of  relighting 
some  of  the  older  school  buildings  so  as  to  give  all  chil- 
dren the  right  lighting  conditions  under  which  to  use 
their  eyes.  These  teachers  have  been  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  nurses  and  doctors  in  caring  for  the  routine 
eye  cases,  seeing  that  glasses  are  worn  when  prescribed, 
and  that  they  are  kept  straight  and  clean.  It  is  hoped 
in  this  way  that  sight  saving  will  have  a  definite  mean- 
ing for  every  public  school  child  in  Cincinnati. 

For  admission  to  the  sight  saving  classes  each  child 
must  have  a  complete  eye  examination  to  discover  path- 
ologic conditions  as  well  as  refractive  errors.  The 
pupil  must  also  have  a  mental  test.  A  good  many  of  the 
children  needing  this  type  of  work  are  found  by  the 
school  doctors  who  have  charge  of  the  medical  inspec- 
tion work  in  the  schools  and  are  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Health.  Other  cases  come  to  our  attention 
through  the  interest  of  teachers  and  social  workers. 
After  admission  to  a  sight  saving  class  a  yearly  exami- 
nation of  the  eyes  is  made  by  the  oculist  or  clinic  which 
originally  sent  the  child  in. 

The  95  children  in  the  Cincinnati  classes  (elemen- 
tary and  high)  on  the  1  to  500  basis  is  equivalent  to  a 
school  enrollment  of  47,500.  This  would  seem  to  mean 
that  with  about  100  pupils  enrolled  the  field  would  be 
covered. 

Cleveland 

Sight  saving  classes  were  opened  in  Cleveland,  the 
second  city  in  this  country  to  establish  them,  in  the  fall 
of  1913  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin. 
From  that  year,  when  they  were  but  a  small  division 
of  the  Department  for  the  Blind,  they  have  shown  a 
yearly  increase  both  in  actual  numbers  and  in  the  ratio 
of  sight  saving  pupils  to  the  total  school  enrollment. 
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There  are  several  factors  in  this  growth  which  are 
more  significant  than  the  mere  numerical  increase.  By 
consistently  bringing  to  the  attention  of  oculists,  nurses, 
teachers  and  parents  the  purposes  of  the  sight,  saving 
classes,  the  city  as  a  whole  has  been  aroused  to  their 
value  and  has  become  more  desirous  of  referring  pupils 
to  them.  The  medical  inspection  in  the  school  system 
is  now  finding  practically  all  of  the  pupils  who  need  this 
specialized  educational  opportunity.  Furthermore,  the 
annual  statistics  show  that  in  the  past  five  years  a  larger 
number  of  pupils  has  been  enrolled  in  sight  saving 
classes  in  the  first  three  grades.  Formerly  pupils  with 
poor  eyesight  went  as  far  as  they  could  in  the  regular 
classes,  acquiring  a  series  of  faulty  habits  and  general 
laxity  in  school  life.  As  a  final  resort  they  were  re- 
ferred to  sight  saving  classes.  By  advocating  the  plaus- 
ibility of  transferring  younger  children  before  they  have 
failed,  become  behavior  problems,  or  been  subjected  to 
serious  eye  strain,  the  classes  have  been  able  to  give 
them  the  proper  start  and  the  results  unmistakably  prove 
the  value  of  special  work  early  in  their  school  careers. 

For  several  years  past,  pre-school  work  similar  to 
that  carried  on  in  the  homes  of  blind  children  has  been 
exitended  by  visiting  teachers  to  the  homes  of  children 
with  lesser  eye  defects.  These  home  visits  have  the 
advantage  of  bringing  the  importance  of  proper  home 
training  to  the  parents,  and  the  means  of  accomplishing 
it.  The  children  then  have  a  better  opportunity  of  de- 
veloping normally  and  of  being  prepared  to  enter  kin- 
dergarten and  the  first  grade  sight  saving  class  at  the 
proper  age.  The  educational  opportunity  therein  pre- 
sented insures  normal  progress  through  the  grades, 
other  things  being  equal,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  normal 
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vision.  The  system  is  spared  these  pupils  as  failures 
and  repeaters. 

Cleveland  has  three  visiting  teachers,  among  whom 
a  considerable  number  of  duties  are  divided.  The  en- 
rolling of  new  children  in  sight  saving  classes  often 
entails  selling  the  idea  to  the  parents  before  they  will 
consent  to  the  transfer.  Guides  must  be  obtained  to 
take  the  small  children.  The  visiting  teacher  makes 
contacts  with  the  oculists  of  the  city,  calls  at  the  homes 
of  the  pupils,  and  at  school.  She  helps  the  parents  to 
an  understanding  of  sight  saving  methods  and  the  rea- 
sons for  them.  She  urges  cooperation  from  them  in 
order  that  sight  saving  methods  may  be  carried  out  in 
the  daily  home  life  of  the  child.  She  plans  with  the 
parents  and  teachers  for  the  pupil's  future  and,  when 
necessary,  helps  him  make  the  proper  social  adjustment 
in  his  community.  When  the  pupil  enters  high  school 
she  guides  him  in  the  selection  of  his  studies.  When 
he  goes  to  work  she  helps  him  to  select  the  type  of  work 
which  he  desires  and  for  which  he  shows  an  aptitude, 
but  which  will  not  be  injurious  to  his  sight.  It  is  some- 
times necessary  for  the  visiting  teacher  to  effect  the 
actual  placement.  In  all  cases  she  keeps  in  touch  with 
the  younger  worker  until  assured  that  he  will  be  able 
to  make  a  satisfactory  vocational  adjustment  under  suit- 
able working  conditions. 

From  their  inception  the  classes  in  Cleveland  have 
provided  music  and  handwork  as  special  subjects  in 
sight  saving  classes.  These  subjects  are  taught  to  pupils 
with  due  regard  to  the  eye  condition  of  each  individual 
child.  Pupils  whose  sight  must  be  used  as  little  as  pos- 
sible have  rote  singing,  music  appreciation,  rhythm 
classes,  which  give  excellent  training  for  bodily  poise 
and  bodily  relaxation,  and  ensemble  work  with  simple 
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instruments,  many  of  which  may  be  made  by  the  pupils 
in  ithe  primary  class  work.  For  pupils  whose  eyes  are 
not  in  so  serious  a  condition,  but  whose  sight  limits  them 
in  competing  socially,  such  work  as  piano  lessons  and 
band  instrument  lessons  are  valuable,  not  only  from  the 
professional  but  from  the  social  point  of  view.  Even 
if  the  pupil  is  not  very  talented  there  may  be  some  in- 
struments, such  as  the  drum,  the  bones,  or  accordeon, 
which  he  can  learn  to  play  so  well  that  his  place  in  his 
home  community  will  be  established  and  he  will  no 
longer  be  a  looker-on,  but  a  participant,  and  perhaps 
the  entertainer  of  the  group.  In  this  way  music  may 
lead  to  safe  and  worthwhile  uses  of  leisure  time,  and  in 
some  cases  to  professional  opportunities. 

We  know  that  it  is  natural  for  many  children  to 
read.  No  sight  saving  class  can  keep  a  pupil  from  this 
in  his  leisure  time,  unless  it  offers  interesting  substi- 
tutes, and  follows  up  the  application. of  these  by  home 
visits  from  teachers  and  visiting  teachers. 

Handwork  is  taught  not  only  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  developing  manual  skill,  muscular  coordination, 
and  for  other  similar  objectives,  but  also  to  provide  the 
child  with  the  knowledge  of  how  to  make  simple,  useful 
and  attractive  objects  in  his  leisure  time.  These  may 
be  sold  or  used  as  gifts ;  but  their  principal  value  from 
oculists',  parents'  and  teachers'  point  of  view  is  to  oc- 
cupy the  child  in  a  manner  not  harmful  to  his  eyesight, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  fulfill  his  normal  desire  to  make 
things.  Incidentally  he  may  learn  to  market  his  goods 
and  to  gain  ideas  of  buying  and  selling  materials. 

The  aims  and  procedure  of  conducting  these  classes 
beyond  what  has  been  described  are  in  general  similar 
to  the  original  Cleveland  plan  described  herein  under 
the  caption  ^The  Ohio  Plan". 
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DIVISION  FOR  SIGHT  SAVING  AND  BLIND 
CLEVELAND 

Number  of  classes 19 

Elementary    15 

Junior  High 4 

Number  of  buildings 15 

Enrollment  — 

September    230 

June    239 

Lowest  enrollment  226 

Highest  enrollment 245 

Percent  of  myopes 38 

Number  of  regular  schoolroom  teachers 22 

Number  of  full  time  special  teachers 9 

Number  of  part  time  special  teachers 2 

Cleveland  Heights 

In  every  community  there  comes  a  time  when  a 
need  for  developing  a  new  field  is  clearly  visualized.  No 
doubt  it  has  been  little  thought  of  by  some,  but  there  is 
always  sure  to  be  a  person  or  group  of  persons,  who  can 
look  far  enough  ahead  to  regard  the  need  greatly  worth 
the  time  and  effort  required  in  the  construction  of  such 
a  new  venture. 

In  this  community  of  Cleveland  Heights  where 
schools  are  among  the  most  modern  as  to  style,  methods, 
in  fact  all  things  pertaining  to  education, — it  would 
seem  that  there  could  be  nothing  lacking  to  further  the 
needs  of  the  child.  All  was  very  well  for  the  average 
child,  but  so  far  no  one  had  given  much  thought  to  the 
child  who  was  struggling  to  appreciate  his  school,  his 
studies  and  activities  in  general,  but  with  no  avail,  for 
he  seemed  constantly  to  be  falling  behind.  This  was 
the  child  with  defective  eyesight. 

Upon  completing  the  physical  examination  of  the 
children,  the  school  nurse  in  a  certain  building  discov- 
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ered  several  pupils  whose  eye  conditions  made  their 
school  work  not  only  a  burden,  but  something  that 
should  be  greatly  lessened  or  curtailed  entirely.  The 
report  of  this  discovery  gradually  resulted  in  the  finding 
of  other  children  from  other  buildings,  who  were  to  be- 
long in  this  same  group. 

Then  came  the  question  of  a  "Sight  Conservation 
Class"  for  this  community,  having  it  as  centrally  located 
as  possible.  So  with  the  cooperation  of  the  nurse,  the 
principals,  parents,  and  the  Board  of  Education,  a  class 
was  organized,  transportation  arranged  for,  and  equip- 
ment ready  to  open  October  12,  1925. 

The  class  consisted  of  ten  children  representing 
five  divisions  and  it  now  has  an  enrollment  of  fourteen 
representing  seven  divisions. 

In  the  spring,  a  letter  of  appreciation,  signed  by  the 
parents  of  pupils  in  the  class,  was  sent  to  those  respon- 
sible for  its  organization. 

Columbus 

November,  1924,  marked  the  opening  of  the  first 
sight  saving  class  in  Columbus  at  Hubbard  Avenue 
School  Building  in  the  north  end  of  the  city.  Owing 
to  a  large  building  program  it  had  been  necessary  to 
delay  somewhat  the  opening  of  this  first  class.  Its  need 
was  soon  evidenced  when  there  were  enrolled  twelve 
children  in  seven  divisions.  At  the  end  of  the  year  one 
child  was  able  to  return  to  his  grade,  due  to  improved 
eye  condition. 

March  1,  1926,  a  second  center  was  opened  in  the 
Main  Street  building,  which  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
city.    This  center  has  also  rapidly  filled. 

It  is  the  intention  to  open  another  center  in  the 
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southeasftern  section  as  soon  as  there  is  a  room  avail- 
able. 

Many  good  results  have  come  from  numerous  home 
visits  made  by  both  the  teachers  of  the  sight  saving 
classes  —  not  only  for  the  pupils  enrolled,  but  for  chil- 
dren in  the  grades. 

Dayton 

In  the  autumn  of  1922,  the  first  sight  saving  class 
was  opened  in  Dayton.  The  preceding  summer  the 
teacher  who  was  to  have  charge  of  the  class  attended 
Columbia  University,  taking  the  course  in  sight  conser- 
vation. 

The  new  movement  was  met  with  greatest  courtesy 
and  interest,  both  by  the  oculists  and  the  city  depart- 
ment of  health  under  whose  direction  the  school  nurses 
worked.  By  consulting  nurses  and  various  available 
records  it  was  found  that  fifteen  children  were  eligible 
for  the  class.  A  room  conforming  to  the  state  require- 
ments was  selected  in  the  new  addition  to  the  Patterson 
School.  Before  the  year  ended  it  was  necessary  to  give 
the  teacher  an  assistant. 

The  next  fall  a  second  class  was  opened  at  the  Irv- 
ing School  with  the  assistant  in  charge,  she  also  having 
had  special  training  at  Columbia.  The  second  class 
room  was  also  in  a  new  addition  and  well  located. 

At  present  there  are  fifteen  children  in  the  Patter- 
son class  and  ten  at  Irving.  The  children  in  the  Patter- 
son class  are  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades, 
while  the  children  in  the  lower  grades  attend  at  Irving. 
There  are  two  girls  in  junior  high  schools  who  have 
readers. 
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Hamilton 

A  number  of  interesting  facts  have  developed  as  a 
result  of  the  opening  of  a  sight  saving  class  in  October, 
1924,  —  many  more  children  have  benefited  than  the  ten 
who  are  enrolled.  The  school  nurse  and  teacher  of  the 
sight  saving  class  have  planned  to  visit  in  the  homes  of 
all  children  with  vision  of  20/40  or  less.  If  the  parents 
are  unable  to  purchase  glasses  they  will  endeavor  to  send 
them  through  the  school  clinic  —  and  this  has  already 
been  done  in  some  cases. 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  children  with  de- 
fective vision  in  the  lower  grades,  hoping  to  get  for 
them  thus  early  every  benefit  possible.  Many  times  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  give  them  normal  vision  with 
glasses. 

Up  to  the  present  time  forty  home  visits  have  been 
made. 

One  fourth  grade  boy  came  into  the  special  class  as 
a  second  grade  pupil  and  in  a  semester  and  a  half  was 
doing  fourth  grade  work. 

As  other  rooms  in  the  school  system  have  been  re- 
decorated, the  same  colors  have  been  used  as  are  ap- 
proved for  the  sight  saving  class. 

Lima 

Because  there  were  a  number  of  children  in  the 
regular  grades  who  were  having  difficulty  in  making 
proper  progress,  the  board  of  education  decided  to  open 
a  sight  saving  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
1925-26. 

The  class  was  soon  filled  and  the  children  enjoyed 
working  under  the  new  conditions.  Again  and  again 
they  expressed  pleasure  at  their  ability  to  see  the  work 
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on  the  blackboard,  and  their  clear  type  books  have  been 
a  constant  source  of  pleasure. 

There  are  now  thirteen  children  enrolled  in  five 
grades.  The  teacher  has  had  many  invitations  to  speak 
to  various  interested  groups.  In  this  and  other  ways 
the  people  of  Lima  have  showed  their  interest  in  the 
class. 

Lorain 

A  Sight  Saving  Class  was  organized  in  Lowell 
School  October  30,  1917,  with  an  enrollment  of  eight 
pupils. 

As  the  enrollment  increased  it  was  possible  to  divide 
the  class  into  two  distinct  groups,  one  elementary  now 
in  Lincoln  School,  the  other  a  junior  high  group  in 
Whittier  School.    This  was  done  February  1,  1926. 

Although  the  growth  in  numbers  has  not  been  as- 
tounding, the  individual  needs  of  these  children  who 
have  defective  vision  have  been  adecjuately  met.  This 
has  been  made  possible  by  the  Lorain  school  medical 
department. 

Several  pupils  have  been  returned  to  regular  grade 
work  with  the  normally  sighted  children. 

With  the  present  interest,  many  new  cases  are  being 
discovered  which  in  time  will  necessitate  the  forming  of 
other  new  classes. 

Mansfield 

The  Mansfield  Sight  Saving  Class  was  established 
in  September,  1916,  with  two  classes  and  an  enrollment 
of  eighteen.  These  two  classes  served  the  partially 
sighted  pupils  of  the  Mansfield  public  schools  for  sev- 
eral years  until  the  number  of  pupils  became  too  few  to 
warrant  the  continuation  of  two  classes,  so  one  was 
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abandoned.  Since  that  time  one  class  has  been  contin- 
ued with  an  average  enrollment  of  eleven  pupils. 

For  several  years  only  pupils  from  the  Mansfield 
City  schools  were  enrolled,  but  four  years  ago  a  pupil 
from  a  neighboring  village  was  admitted  to  the  class. 
This  pupil  was  boarded  in  Mansfield  for  two  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  a  bus  line  was  established,  making 
daily  transportation  possible. 

This  year  four  children  from  the  county  schools 
were  enrolled  in  the  class.  Three  of  them  come  from 
the  same  family.  They  come  to  school  each  morning 
and  go  home  each  evening  on  the  inteurban  car.  The 
other  boy  lives  about  two  miles  from  the  school  and 
walks  that  distance  each  day. 

At  present  there  are  thirteen  children  in  the  sight 
saving  department.  Five  of  these  are  enrolled  in  high 
school.  They  are  doing  well  in  their  high  school  work. 
One  boy  who  is  in  IIB  is  a  member  of  the  Honor  M 
Society.  Membership  in  this  society  is  based  on  aver- 
age grades  of  A's  and  B's.  Two  other  sight  saving  class 
boys  in  9B  are  in  line  for  membership. 

The  high  school  pupils  prepare  their  work  by  using 
sight  saving  class  material  and  by  listening  to  the  read- 
ers, who  read  their  lessons  to  them. 

In  the  elementary  grades  there  are  eight  children, 
ranging  from  grade  2B  to  8B.  It  is  interesting  to  watch 
their  development  and  improvement.  In  almost  every 
case  within  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a  great 
change  in  each  pupil  who  has  entered  the  class.  Where 
he  was  timid,  he  has  gained  self-confidence;  where  he 
has  been  irritable  and  nervous,  he  has  overcome  his  ner- 
vousness and  has  become  friendly  and  happy. 

It  certainly  is  an  advantage  for  both  teacher  and 
pupil  to  be  able  to  become  so  closely  associated  with  each 
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other.    A  part  of  the  success  of  a  sight  saving  class  can 
be  attributed  to  this  fact. 

Middletown 

The  sight  saving  class  in  Middletown  was  opened 
September,  1923,  with  ten  pupils.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  as  many  as  sixteen  enrolled,  consisting  of  six 
grades,  and  high  school  boys  with  readers.  At  present 
there  is  a  class  of  thirteen  pupils,  eleven  in  elementary 
grades,  one  junior  high  pupil,  and  one  senior  high  pupil 
with  a  reader.  The  junior  high  pupil  takes  typing  and 
spelling  in  the  sight  saving  class.  The  high  school  pupil 
reports  to  the  sight  saving  teacher  at  regular  intervals 
for  a  check-up  on  grades,  eye  condition,  etc.  During 
the  past  three  years  twenty-two  children  have  been  en- 
rolled in  the  sight  saving  class.  Some  have  moved  out 
of  the  city  and  been  enrolled  in  other  sight  saving 
classes,  while  two  have  been  returned  to  the  regular 
grades,  due  to  improved  eye  conditions. 

Last  year  a  seventh  grade  boy  entered  the  class 
with  a  record  of  grades  averaging  about  85.  He  has  a 
high  degree  of  myopia  (an  eye  disease  tending  to  be- 
come worse).  He  made  the  unusual  record  of  being  a 
straight  A  pupil  in  all  subjects  throughout  the  whole 
year.  This  was  achieved  without  eye-strain,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  his  oculist  was  pleased  with  his 
eye  condition  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Many  examples  could  be  given  of  improved  school 
work,  "bad"  (?)  boys  made  into  good  boys,  improved 
physical  conditions  as  well  as  improved  eye  conditions. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  accomplished  in  this  class, 
teachers  in  the  school  system  are  becoming  more  and 
more  eye  conscious. 

5    Dcp.  Ed. 
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Eight  years  ago,  a  Norwalk  physician,  who  is  the 
president  of  the  school  board,  had  ''the  vision"  of  a  Nor- 
walk sight  saving  class.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools  and  the  school  nurse,  the  class 
was  founded. 

An  ideal  location  was  secured  in  the  Benedict 
school  building.  This  was  a  new,  well  lighted  building, 
and  in  every  way  fitted  for  a  sight  saving  class. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  class  has  had 
three  teachers.  The  first  left  the  Norwalk  class  to  in- 
troduce sight  saving  work  in  the  State  of  California. 

In  the  past  eight  years,  twenty-three  different 
pupils  have  been  enrolled.  The  school  has  never  had  a 
large  enrollment,  the  greatest  number  of  pupils  having 
been  enrolled  at  one  time  being  eleven.  The  academic 
standards  in  this  class  have  been  unusually  high.  There 
has  been  in  attendance  at  various  times  a  number  of 
children  from  the  county.  The  class  has,  therefore, 
served  not  only  Norwalk,  but  the  surrounding  districts. 

Ottawa  County 

It  may  be  well  to  describe  somewhat  in  detail  one 
county  class  which  has  been  established,  and  which 
meets  a  real  need,  in  Ottawa  County,  Ohio. 

In  1923,  the  Ottawa  County  nurse,  while  examin- 
ing the  children  of  the  schools,  found  one  little  child 
with  very  poor  vision  who,  if  left  in  the  regular  school, 
would  have  lost  her  sight  entirely.  The  nurse  immedi- 
ately reported  the  matter  to  the  child's  parents  and  tried 
to  persuade  them  to  send  her  to  the  Toledo  Sight  Saving 
Class.    The  parents  asked  that  a  class  be  established  at 
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home,  which  was  taken  under  consideration  at  that  time. 
They  finally  decided  to  send  the  child  to  one  of  the  To- 
ledo classes. 

During  the  school  year  1924-25,  the  children  of  the 
county  were  inspected  by  the  nurse  and  enough  de- 
fective vision  was  found  to  warrant  a  visit  from  Dr. 
Toots  of  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  who  was 
responsible  for  more  complete  examinations.  His  work 
was  done  at  clinics  held  at  Oak  Harbor  and  Port  Clin- 
ton, the  county  seat.  The  result  was  that  enough  chil- 
dren were  found  eligible  for  a  sight  saving  class  to  war- 
rant asking  for  one  for  the  county. 

The  next  problem  was  to  find  a  suitable  location 
for  the  class.  It  was  finally  decided  to  establish  it  at 
Oak  Harbor,  a  town  of  two  thousand  population,  in 
preference  to  placing  it  in  Port  Clinton,  the  county  seat, 
which  has  twice  as  large  a  population,  because  geograph- 
ically and  from  the  transportation  standpoint.  Oak  Har- 
bor is  more  nearly  the  center  of  the  county.  Other  con- 
ditions were  also  taken  into  consideration. 

1.  Oak  Harbor  schools  are  a  part  of  the  county 
school  system,  while  Port  Clinton  is  a  special 
district.  Since  the  majority  of  the  children  to 
be  served  were  from  the  county,  it  seemed  wise 
to  keep  the  school  under  county  jurisdiction. 

2.  The  majority  of  the  children  lived  in  the  Oak 
Harbor  district  or  near  it. 

3.  The  Oak  Harbor  grades  are  housed  in  one 
building,  while  the  Port  Clinton  grades  are 
housed  in  three  buildings. 

4.  The  Oak  Harbor  Board  of  Education  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  have  the  class.  When  it 
was  found  that  there  was  no  room  available, 
the  superintendent  of  schools  offered  his  office. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  children  in  the  class 
are  the  product  of  American  population  and  not  of  for- 
eign or  industrial  conditions. 

The  class  has  ten  children  in  seven  grades. 

Portsmouth 

The  sight  saving  class  in  Portsmouth  was  opened 
on  October  26,  1925.  Six  children  reported,  represent- 
ing five  different  grades.  The  enrollment  was  soon  in- 
creased, however,  to  thirteen  pupils  and  five  grades. 

The  class  is  so  new  that  none  of  the  children  have 
yet  made  up  a  grade.  However,  there  are  two  cases 
who  were  failing  in  the  regular  grades  who,  since  en- 
tering the  special  class,  have  improved  so  much  in  their 
work  that  they  have  been  promoted  every  semester. 

These  two  cases  have  been  designated  because  there 
is  a  greater  improvement  in  their  work  than  in  that  of 
some  of  the  others.  However,  all  of  the  children  have 
made  progress  in  their  studies. 

Sandusky 

The  Sandusky  sight  saving  class  has  been  very  sat- 
isfactory in  every  way.  The  oculists  have  been  inter- 
ested and  have  helped  give  the  class  the  good  reputation 
it  has  in  the  city. 

The  class  is  unusual  in  the  number  of  divisions  rep- 
resented (this  has  been  true  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning), but  in  spite  of  this  the  children  have  done  very 
acceptable  work  and  a  number  of  them  have  improved 
in  vision. 

Handwork  is  always  a  special  pleasure,  and  the 
pupils  have  not  only  bought  their  own  materials,  but 
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have  earned  a  nice  sum  of  money  for  their  class  projects, 
selling  various  small  articles  they  have  made. 

The  class  opened  September  1,  1922.  It  has  been 
most  fortunate  in  having  the  cooperation  of  all  the  ocu- 
lists, nurses,  and  any  others  whose  services  are  vital  to 
the  success  of  a  class  of  this  type. 

Sprin^eld 

Bushnell  school  is  fortunate  in  having  a  special 
class  for  children  with  defective  vision  as  well  as  one 
for  deaf  and  one  for  crippled  children. 

The  sight  saving  class  was  opened  during  the  school 
year  1924-25.  It  was  fortunate  in  having  the  support 
of  the  health  department  and  of  private  oculists. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  fourteen  children  were 
enrolled,  thirteen  boys  and  one  girl.  In  this  group  were 
children  in  each  of  the  first  six  grades.  There  is  now 
a  waiting  list  for  a  second  class. 

The  pupils'  eyes  were  examined  twice  during  the 
year.  Three  were  found  to  be  greatly  improved,  one 
was  able  to  return  to  his  regular  class  and  three,  whose 
eyes  were  growing  steadily  worse,  were  so  helped  that 
the  progress  of  decreasing  vision  was  arrested. 

In  spite  of  his  handicap,  each  child  kept  up  with  the 
regular  class  and  was  promoted  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Two  of  the  boys  will  enter  junior  high  next  fall. 

Toledo 

Toledo  opened  its  first  sight  saving  class  in  Novem- 
ber, 1915.  Prior  to  this  a  few  children  with  defective 
vision  were  accepted  in  the  class  for  the  blind  at  Jefifer- 
son  School.  But  in  1915  these  sighted  children  were 
transferred  to  Cherry  School.     Eight  or  nine  children 
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formed  that  first  class.  While  the  building  was  new, 
the  lighting  correct,  and  everything  provided  as  well 
as  could  be,  still  this  pioneer  class  would  have  seemed 
handicapped,  if  compared  to  one  with  our  present  supply 
of  large  type  books.  There  were  few  books  available, 
and  many  problems  to  work  out.  However,  the  class 
prospered  and  its  value  was  appreciated. 

Cherry  was  a  growing  district  and  not  centrally 
located,  so  in  1917,  for  these  two  reasons,  the  class  was 
moved  to  Central  building,  now  called  Woodward.  The 
enrollment  grew  until  there  were  too  many  children  for 
one  class,  so  a  second  was  organized  and  given  an  ad- 
joining room.  These  classes  were  later  reorganized  as 
one  class  and  moved  to  Navarre  School,  where  it  is  still 
located. 

Most  of  the  children  who  were  in  these  early  classes 
graduated  from  the  sight  saving  class.  They  profited 
by  the  increasing  supply  of  large  type  books  and  the 
other  aids  of  a  special  class. 

The  next  class  opened  at  Lincoln  School.  Sight 
saving  work  was  new  to  patrons  of  the  Lincoln  district. 
Education  of  the  parents  was  one  of  the  first  moves  to- 
ward publicity.  Many  visitors  were  taken  into  the  sight 
saving  room,  where  they  were  shown  the  splendid  equip- 
ment and  could  easily  see  the  advantages  of  this  type 
of  school.  The  principals  of  elementary  schools  in  the 
city  were  notified  to  make  application  if  any  of  their 
pupils  were  in  need  of  help  of  this  kind.  Pamphlets 
were  sent  to  oculists  in  order  to  explain  the  work  of  the 
school.  Their  attention  was  called  to  the  requirements 
for  entrance  into  sight  saving  classes.  Articles  were 
put  into  the  newspapers  so  that  the  public  might  become 
acquainted  with  the  work. 
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At  the  close  of  the  first  year  all  children  were  given 
a  second  eye  examination.  Three  children  were  suffi- 
ciently improved  to  return  to  regular  classses.  It  was 
found  that  one  boy  had  accomplished  the  work  of  two 
years,  and  that  two  children  who  had  been  repeating  a 
grade  had  been  returned  to  the  grade  in  which  they  nor- 
mally belonged.  The  first  year  saw  the  work  established 
at  Lincoln  School.  Since  this  time  it  has  never  been 
necessary  to  hunt  up  recruits.  More  than  a  sufficient 
number  of  applicants  to  keep  the  class  filled  is  usually 
on  hand.  The  class  has  numbered  twelve  and  sometimes 
sixteen  pupils.  Frequently  children  have  been  returned 
to  their  regular  grades  because  of  improved  eye  condi- 
tions. Excellent  equipment  has  been  added  from  time 
to  time  so  that  more  efficient  work  can  be  done.  There 
are  three  graduates  of  the  Lincoln  sight  saving  class  in 
high  school.    They  are  doing  exceptional  work. 

A  sight  saving  class  was  organized  in  La  Grange 
School  in  September,  1924.  The  children,  some  of  them 
in  particular,  did  not  at  first  wish  to  be  in  the  class,  prob- 
ably because  they  felt  themselves  set  apart.  However, 
that  attitude  is  changed  and  they  show  a  real  apprecia- 
tion of  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  the  sight  saving 
class.  They  are  learning  their  own  responsibihty  in  the 
matter  of  eye  conservation  and  are  realizing  that  they, 
as  individuals,  benefit  or  lose  by  the  care  they  take,  or 
do  not  take,  of  their  eyes. 

Warren 

Roosevelt  School  houses  the  sight  saving  class  at 
Warren,  which  was  established  in  January,  1925.  There 
were  eight  children  of  various  ages  enrolled  in  grades 
from  one  to  six.  This  number  has  varied  considerably 
since  that  time,  although  never  totaling  over  twelve. 
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The  children  have  kept  in  line  with  their  own 
classes  in  commendable  fashion. 

They  are  encouraged  to  bring  fresh  fruits  for  their 
lunch.  The  hot  dish  is  considered  necessary  for  the 
proper  strengthening  of  the  body  which  will  in  turn 
help  to  make  stronger  eyes.  When  lunch  is  over  the 
girls  take  turns  at  washing  the  dishes  and  leaving  every- 
thing in  perfect  order  for  the  next  day.  Often  the  boys 
have  successfully  taken  a  hand  at  the  dishwashing. 

We  have  had  many  red  letter  days  during  the  time 
the  class  has  been  established ;  and  a  great  many  of  these 
have  been  supplied  through  the  generosity  and  kindness 
of  the  Lions'  Club  of  Warren  which  has  sponsored  the 
class  since  its  beginning.  This  club  has  done  much  to 
awaken  interest  in  the  class  since  it  made  its  start  as 
a  new  project.  The  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  its  mem- 
bers has  been  a  great  encouragement  to  the  children. 

Youngstown 

Sight  saving  classes  at  Monroe  School  have  proved 
their  worth  both  to  the  pupils  benefited  and  to  the  entire 
student  body. 

The  first  class  was  organized  November  7,  1921. 
The  pupils  came  from  various  parts  of  the  city  and 
county  and  were  carefully  selected.  The  work  of  this 
first  class  won  such  approval  that  a  second  center  be- 
came imperative.  The  fact  that  these  pupils  were  so 
able  to  compete  in  class  room,  and  often  to  excel,  influ- 
enced more  parents  to  request  the  privilege  for  their 
children.  A  second  class  was  started  April  16,  1923,  in 
the  same  building. 

In  September,  1924,  a  third  class  was  opened  at 
Adams  school.  This  class  had  an  enrollment  of  four- 
teen.    Eight  of  these  were  within  walking  distance  of 
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the  school.  A  few  have  been  transferred  for  various 
reasons;  but  the  number  remains  about  the  same,  as 
vacancies  are  quickly  filled  by  bringing  in  the  most  needy 
on  the  waiting  list.  The  oculist  has  dismissed  two  pupils 
from  this  class  who  are  now  doing  regular  work  without 
eye  strain. 

For  the  first  few  months  the  attendance  was  very 
irregular,  but  by  close  observation  and  numerous  home 
calls,  it  was  found  that  this  was  mainly  due  to  lack  of 
medical  attention  and  home  conditions  in  general.  Con- 
fidential talks  with  each  individual  child  about  his  own 
particular  physical  problems,  and  heart-to-heart  confer- 
ences with  mothers  quickly  brought  their  reward. 

The  boys  and  girls  were  soon  coming  to  school  and, 
instead  of  boasting  of  how  late  they  had  been  out  the 
night  before,  were  telling  how  many  hours  they  had 
slept. 

The  school  nurse  carefully  examined  each  child  and 
great  effort  was  made  to  have  all  as  nearly  normal  as 
possible.  Some  warm,  nutritious  food  was  served  each 
noon  with  the  lunch  brought  from  home  and,  gradually, 
there  was  a  decided  improvement  in  both  attendance  and 
class  work. 

After  regular  habits  were  formed  and  medical  at- 
tention given  where  needed  the  most  difficult  problems 
were  solved.  The  average  attendance  for  this  year  is 
97.5%  in  the  place  of  89%  last  year. 

Adams  School  has  the  platoon  system  in  class  work 
and  it  has  been  very  satisfactory  for  sight  saving  class 
work.  At  first  this  was  rather  bewildering,  as  the  pro- 
gram was  quite  different  each  day  of  the  week,  but  it 
was  soon  found  that  this  change  was  attractive  and 
restful. 
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Two  pupils  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade  last 
year.  One  is  doing  good  work  in  high  school  and  the 
other  has  a  position  in  a  garment  factory.  They  often 
come  back  for  advice  and  help,  so  they  still  feel  that  they 
are  part  of  the  class. 

The  pupils  in  these  classes  have  learned  that  no 
handicap  can  wholly  defeat  them  and  that  courage  and 
industry  bespeak  success  and  promotion. 


APPENDIX 

LEGISLATION  RELATING  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  SIGHT  SAVING  CLASSES 

As  Amended  by  the  Johnston-Ott  and  Williams  Bills  Passed 

in  1925 

Sec.  7755.  The  director  of  education  may  grant 
permission  to  any  local  board  of  education  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  class  or  classes  for  the  instruction  of 
deaf  or  blind  persons  over  the  age  of  three,  or  of  crip- 
pled persons  over  the  age  of  five. 

Sec.  7755-1.  The  director  of  education  may  ar- 
range with  any  board  of  education  which  maintains  a 
class  for  the  instruction  of  blind,  deaf  or  crippled  per- 
sons, or  affords  special  instruction  for  such  children 
non-resident  of  the  district,  to  pay  for  the  board  of  any 
such  persons  under  such  standards  and  with  such  re- 
strictions as  the  director  of  education  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  7755-2.  If  a  child  resident  of  one  school  dis- 
trict attends  in  another  district  a  class  for  the  blind, 
deaf,  or  crippled,  or  a  class  in  which  some  special  in- 
struction needed  by  the  child  because  of  his  handicap  is 
provided,  the  board  of  education  of  the  district  in  which 
he  resides  may  pay  his  tuition  in  a  sum  equal  to  the  tui- 
tion in  the  district  in  which  such  class  is  located  for  a 
child  of  normal  needs  of  the  same  school  grade.  The 
board  of  education  of  the  district  in  which  such  child 
resides  may  pay  for  his  transportation  to  the  class  in  the 
other  district ;  and  the  board  of  education  of  the  district 
in  which  the  class  he  attends  is  located  may  provide  his 
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transportation  to  the  class.  Upon  direction  of  the  di- 
rector of  education  the  board  of  education  of  the  district 
in  which  such  child  resides  shall  pay  for  his  transporta- 
tion and  tuition. 

Sec.  7755-5.  If  a  child  is  handicapped  by  two  of 
the  defects  mentioned  in  section  7755,  General  Code, 
the  director  of  education  may  allow  him  to  be  counted 
as  a  full-time  pupil  among  those  with  each  kind  of  de- 
fect in  determining  the  state's  contribution  to  the  classes 
for  such  children,  provided  the  types  of  work  and  atten- 
tion necessary  for  both  types  of  children  are  afforded 
him. 

Sec.  7757.  At  the  close  of  each  school  year,  the 
board  of  education  of  each  school  district  in  which  any 
such  classes  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  deaf  or  crip- 
pled are  maintained,  or  any  such  children  are  instructed 
as  provided  in  section  7755-4,  or  boarded  as  provided  in 
section  7755-1,  or  in  connection  with  which  any  such 
children  are  transported  as  provided  in  section  7755-2 
or  7755-3  may  certify  to  the  director  of  education  the 
names  and  residences  of  the  persons  instructed  in  such 
special  classes  and  the  period  of  time  each  was  in- 
structed and  the  names  and  residences  of  the  persons 
boarded  or  transported  under  these  sections  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  board  of  education  and  the  period  of  time 
each  was  transported  or  boarded;  and  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  special  appliances  and  for  the  current  oper- 
ating cost  of  the  education  of  such  pupils,  together  with 
statements  showing  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  education 
of  normal  children  in  the  district  in  the  same  school 
grades  during  the  same  period  of  time.  The  director 
of  education  shall  be  the  final  authority  in  deciding  all 
questions  relative  to  what  constitutes  special  appliances 
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and  current  operating  costs  under  the  terms  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec.  7758.  The  director  of  education,  upon  receipt 
and  approval  of  the  report  and  financial  statement  pro- 
vided in  section  7757,  shall  present  a  voucher  to  the 
auditor  of  state  in  favor  of  the  board  of  education  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  costs  of  maintaining  such  special 
classes  and  instruction,  minus  the  cost  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  same  number  of  children  of  normal  needs  in 
the  same  school  grades  of  the  district,  but  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  for 
nine  months  in  the  case  of  the  blind,  and  three  hundred 
dollars  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  or  crippled,  and  propor- 
tionate amounts  for  those  instructed  more  or  less  than 
nine  months.  He  shall  include  in  such  voucher  the  cost 
of  boarding  persons  included  in  the  provisions  of  section 
7755-1  at  a  rate  of  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  fifty  dol- 
lars for  each  person  so  boarded  for  nine  months  during 
the  school  year  and  a  proportionate  amount  for  each 
person  boarded  for  more  or  less  than  nine  months.  He 
may  also  at  his  discretion  include  the  costs  of  transpor- 
tation under  section  7755-2  or  7755-3  in  the  voucher  in 
favor  of  any  board  of  education  which  has  paid  the 
same.  Upon  presentation  of  such  voucher  the  auditor 
of  state  if  satisfied  as  to  the  correctness  shall  draw  a 
warrant  on  the  treasurer  of  state  for  the  amount. 

Sec.  7759.  Teachers  in  such  schools  shall  be  ap- 
pointed as  are  other  public  school  teachers.  They  shall 
possess  the  usual  qualifications  required  of  teachers  in 
the  public  schools,  and  in  addition  thereto  such  special 
training  and  equipment  as  the  state  director  of  educa- 
tion or  the  board  of  education  may  require.  The  so- 
called  oral  system  shall  be  taught  by  such  teachers  in 
such  schools  for  the  deaf.    If,  after  a  fair  trial  of  nine 
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months,  any  of  such  children  in  any  school  for  the  deaf 
for  any  reason  are  unable  to  learn  such  method,  then 
they  may  be  taught  the  manual  method  in  a  separate 
school,  providing,  however,  that  there  are  not  fewer 
pupils  than  provided  in  section  7755  of  the  General 
Code. 

Sec.  7760.  Any  person  of  sound  mind  who,  by  rea- 
son of  defective  hearing  or  vision  or  by  reason  of  being 
so  crippled  as  to  be  physically  unable  to  properly  care 
for  himself  without  assistance,  cannot  properly  be  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  as  other  children,  shall  be 
considered  deaf,  blind  or  crippled  within  the  meaning  of 
sections  7755  and  7757,  General  Code.  But  persons  with 
partial  hearing  or  partial  vision  may  also  be  instructed 
under  the  provisions  of  these  sections  and  of  standards 
prescribed  under  section  7761. 

Sec.  7761.  The  director  of  education  shall  select 
some  competent  person  or  persons  to  inspect  all  classes 
established  under  section  7755,  General  Code,  at  least 
once  a  year,  and  to  report  concerning  the  instruction  in 
such  classes,  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  main- 
tained and  the  conditions  under  which  such  persons  are 
boarded. 

The  director  of  education  shall  prescribe  standard 
requirements  for  day  schools  for  the  deaf,  blind  and 
crippled,  and  other  instruction  of  such  children  entitled 
to  state  reimbursement,  which  requirements  shall  in- 
clude the  conditions  under  which  such  schools  are  con- 
ducted, the  methods  of  instruction  and  supervision,  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  and  the  conditions  and  terms 
under  which  they  are  employed,  the  special  equipment 
and  agencies  for  instruction  provided,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  rooms  and  buildings  in  which  the  schools 
are  held. 
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Sec.  7761-1.  The  director  of  education  shall  have 
authority  to  arrange  a  plan  of  cooperation  among 
boards  of  education  which  maintain  special  classes  for 
the  blind,  for  investigation  into  broader  opportunities 
for  the  future  employment  of  the  pupils  and  better 
methods  for  their  instruction.  The  cost  of  such  investi- 
gation shall  be  charged  to  the  current  operating  cost  of 
the  school  for  the  blind.  The  director  of  education  shall 
prescribe  the  minimum  standard  requirements  concern- 
ing the  extent  of  such  cooperation  and  the  general  meth- 
ods of  such  investigation. 

Sec.  7763-5.  In  the  case  of  a  blind,  partially  blind, 
deaf  or  crippled  child  or  a  child  of  defective  mentality 
an  excuse  granted  under  section  7763  or  7763-4,  Gen- 
eral Code,  on  the  ground  of  bodily  or  mental  condition 
shall  not  be  a  valid  excuse  from  attendance  by  the  child 
upon  a  day  school  for  the  blind,  deaf,  crippled  or  those 
of  defective  mentality  or  from  attendance  at  a  state  in- 
stitution for  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  blind,  deaf, 
crippled  or  those  of  defective  mentality  unless  in  the 
case  of  a  day  school  there  are  factors  in  the  child's  con- 
dition or  the  means  of  reaching  the  school  which  make 
attendance  at  such  a  special  class  impracticable.  If 
there  is  a  day  school  for  children  handicapped  in  one  of 
the  above  respects  in  the  school  district,  or  in  another 
district  and  transportation  to  such  class  by  school  con- 
veyance or  common  carrier  is  provided  by  a  board  of 
education  or  other  agency,  the  superintendent  of  schools 
shall  be  the  judge  of  the  practicability  of  the  child's  at- 
tendance at  such  school  adapted  to  the  needs  of  children 
handicapped  in  the  particular  respect. 
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PRESCRIBED  STANDARDS  FOR  SIGHT  SAVING 
CLASSES 

Sec.  7761  of  the  General  Code  of  Ohio  reads  as 
follows : 

"The  director  of  education  shall  prescribe  standard 
requirements  for  day  schools  for  the  deaf,  blind  and 
crippled,  and  other  instruction  of  such  children  entitled 
to  state  reimbursement,  which  requirements  shall  in- 
clude the  conditions  under  which  such  schools  are  con- 
ducted, the  method  of  instruction  and  supervision,  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  and  the  conditions  and  terms 
under  which  they  are  employed,  the  special  equipment 
and  agencies  for  instruction  provided,  and  the  condition 
of  the  rooms  and  buildings  in  which  the  schools  are 
held/' 

These  standard  requirements  are  not  intended  as 
complete  statements  of  the  conditions  under  which  a 
board  of  education  should  conduct  such  classes,  but  are 
more  properly  speaking,  minimum  requirements  with 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  this  office,  any  board  of  edu- 
cation should  comply  to  entitle  them  to  state  recognition. 

School  districts  shall  comply  with  these  regulations 
to  receive  the  state  subsidy  authorized  by  section  7757 
of  the  General  Code  of  Ohio. 

I.    Eligibility-  of  Pupils 

a.      Definition  of  Blindness. 

The  definition  of  blindness  under  this  law  reads  as 
follows:  ''Any  person  of  sound  mind,  who,  by  reason 
of  defective  *  *  *  vision  *  *  *  cannot  properly  be 
educated  in  the  public  schools  as  other  children, 
shall  be  considered  *  *  *  'blind'  *  *  *  within  the 
meaning  of  sections  7755  and  7757  General  Code.    But 
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persons  with  *  *  *  partial  vision  may  al?5  be  in- 
structed under  the  provisions  of  these  sections  and  of 
standards  prescribed  under  section  7761.'' 

The  state  grant,  under  secti.On  7757  General  Code, 
will  not  be  allowed  for  any  ^upil  until  the  state  director 
of  education  or  one  delegated  by  him  shall  be  satisfied 
that  the  child  is  blin'i  under  the  terms  of  the  law;  such 
evidence  shall  be  submitted  upon  a  form  supplied  by  this 
office. 

^v    '^ye  Conditions. 

The  following  cases  should  be  referred  to  sight 
saving  classes. 

(1)  Children  who  cannot  read  more  than  20/70  on 
a  standard  Snellen  chart  in  the  better  eye,  or 
who  cannot  read  No.  2.00  at  20  C.  M. 

(2)  Myopes  who  have  more  than  6  diopters  of  myopia 
and  under  10  years  of  age. 

(3)  Children  who  have  3  diopters  of  myopia  which 
are  progressive. 

(4)  Hyperopes  who  have  symptoms  of  asthenopia  and 
whose  vision  in  their  best  eye  falls  below  20/70. 

(5)  Children  who  have  an  astigmatism  of  more  than 
3.5  diopters  and  whose  vision  cannot  be  brought 
up  to  more  than  20/70,  in  the  better  eye. 

(6)  Children  with  corneal  opacities  whose  vision  is 
20/50  or  less  in  better  eye. 

(7)  Cases  of  inactive  keratitis  where  vision  is  20/50 
or  less  in  better  eye. 

(8)  Children  having  congenital  cataracts,  secondary 
cataracts,  congenital  malformation,  or  fundus  le- 
sions where  no  acute  condition  is  present,  with 
vision  of  20/50  or  less  in  the  better  eye. 


^  Note  I.  Any  child  who,  in  the  ocuHst's  opinion  would 
benefit  by  sight  ^saving  training  will  be  accepted  subject  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  0C3^1ist  for  treatment  or  training. 

Note  2.     It  is  assumed  that  these  conditions  exist  after  the 
proper  refractions  have  been  made. 

c.  Mentality. 

Children  shall  be  admitted  on  the  basis  of  a  mental 
test  approved  by  the  State  Department  01  Education. 

d.  Co-Educational  Plan, 

Children  in  sight  saving  classes  are  to  do  all  tiie 
oral  work  possible  in  the  grade  rooms  with  children  of 
normal  sight.  The  amount  of  work  to  be  done  by  such 
pupils  in  the  regular  class  room  is  to  be  decided  by  the 
supervisor  after  consultation  with  sight  saving  class 
teacher  and  oculist. 

II.    Sisrht  Saving  Class  Room 

a.  Room. 

Special  class  rooms  for  sight  saving  classes  shall  be 
of  average  size  and  be  approved  by  a  representative  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education. 

b.  Blackboard. 

An  adequate  amount  of  blackboard  space,  not  less 
than  that  provided  in  a  regular  class  room,  must  be  pro- 
vided, such  blackboards  to  be  of  slate  and  in  good  con- 
dition. Blackboard  trays  should  be  placed  about  twenty- 
six  inches  from  the  floor. 

c.  Decorations. 

Rooms  should  be  decorated  with  some  coating  pro- 
ducing a  dull  finish.  The  color  should  be  a  neutral  tint, 
such  as  buff  or  French  gray  with  a  dull  white  or  cream 
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ceiling.  Walls  and  ceilings  must  be  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion to  be  able  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

d.  Window  Space. 

In  class  rooms  for  partially  sighted  children,  win- 
dow sills  shall  not  be  more  than  forty  inches  from  the 
floor  and  the  window  glass  area  shall  equal  not  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  floor  space.  Unilateral  lighting  with  the 
light  at  the  left  of  the  pupil  is  preferable. 

e.  Orientation. 

The  most  desirable  direction  of  the  sources  of  light 
are  in  order  of  preference  —  northeast,  north  or  east, 
north  and  east,  northwest,  north  and  west.  A  south 
exposure  should  he  avoided.  Walls  containing  windows 
shall  in  all  cases  be  adjacent. 

/.      Window  Shades. ~ 

The  window  shades  for  each  window  should  be  pro- 
vided. These  should  be  placed  in  the  middle  so  that 
shades  may  be  raised  and  lowered  from  the  middle. 
Shades  should  be  of  a  neutral  colored  material  which  is 
sufficiently  translucent  to  transmit  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  light  while  at  the  same  time  diffusing  it. 

g.      Surface  Finish. 

Walls,  wood  work,  desk  tops,  blackboard  and  all 
paper  should  be  finished  with  a  dull  mat  surface  to  pre- 
vent glare. 

h.      Artificial  Light. 

Rooms  shall  be  equipped  with  scientifically  planned 
electric  lighting  systems  for  use  on  cloudy  days.  Before 
installation  of  such  lighting  systems  the  supervisor  of 
the  sight  saving  classes  should  be  consulted. 
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III.  Size  of  Qasses 

Under  no  condition  shall  one  teacher  be  assigned 
more  than  sixteen  pupils.  In  case  there  are  four  or  more 
grades  enrolled  no  teacher  shall  be  assigned  more  than 
twelve  pupils  without  the  consent  of  the  supervisor.  In 
no  school  district  having  more  than  one  sight  saving 
class  shall  more  than  hyt  grades  be  assigned  to  one 
teacher. 

IV.  Administration 

a.  Supervision. 

School  districts  establishing  sight  saving  classes 
shall  employ  expert  supervision  under  conditions  and 
subject  to  reimbursement  on  approval  of  the  director  of 
education. 

Section  7761  General  Code.  'The  director  of  edu- 
cation shall  select  some  competent  person  or  persons  to 
inspect  all  classes  established  under  Section  7755  Gen- 
eral Code,  at  least  once  a  year,  and  to  report  concerning 
the  instruction  in  such  classes,  the  conditions  under 
which  such  persons  are  boarded  *  *  *." 

b.  Assignment  of  Teachers. 

Qualifications  of  teachers  of  sight  saving  classes 
appointed  by  local  boards  of  education  and  the  condi- 
tions and  terms  under  which  they  are  employed  are  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  director  of  education. 

c.  Salaries  of  Teachers. 

Teachers  of  sight  saving  classes  shall  receive  an 
annual  compensation  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  fifty 
dollars  per  year  more  than  teachers  of  the  same  train- 
ing and  experience  teaching  in  the  same  school  district. 
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d.  Clerical  Service. 

Reimbursement  shall  be  made  for  such  clerical  serv- 
ice as  is  necessary  in  the  office  of  the  supervisors  of  sight 
saving  classes  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  state  di- 
rector of  special  classes. 

e.  New  Classes. 

No  new  rooms  for  sight  saving  classes  shall  be 
opened  without  the  written  approval  of  the  director  of 
education,  if  such  classes  are  to  be  subsidized  by  the 
state. 

V.     Equiiiinent  and  Supplies 

a.  Items  of  ten  dollars  or  more  for  major  equip- 
ment and  supplies  shall  be  approved  by  the  state  director 
of  special  classes  before  purchase  is  made. 

b.  Capital  equipment  purchased  with  state  reim- 
bursement shall  be  held  as  the  property  of  the  state. 

c.  A  list  of  equipment  and  supplies  necessary  for 
a  sight  saving  class  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
state  director  of  special  classes.  This  list  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  supervisor  and  the  state  director  of  spe- 
cial classes. 

VI.    Special  Appliances  and  Current  Operating  Cost 

Section  7757  General  Code.  *  *  *  'The  director 
of  education  shall  be  final  authority  in  deciding  all  ques- 
tions relative  to  what  constitutes  special  appliances  and 
current  operating  cost  under  the  terms  of  this  section.*' 
For  the  guidance  of  boards  of  education  this  office  has 
prepared  the  following  definition  of  ''Special  appliances'' 
and  of  "Current  Operating  Cost". 
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a.  Special  Appliances. 

Typewriters. 

Clear  type  books. 

Educational  models  and  specimens. 

Charts. 

Special  maps. 

Special  globes. 

Desks  (when  a  design  not  in  common  use  in  the 
city  public  school  system  is  purchased  for 
such  classes). 

Musical  instruments  (when  used  for  instru- 
mental musical  instruction). 

Special  electric  lighting  equipment  for  sight 
saving  classes.  (The  cost  of  such  electric 
lighting  equipment  may  not  be  charged 
against  such  a  department  when  such  ex- 
pense is  incurred  in  the  fitting  up  of  a  room 
to  take  the  place  of  another  room  in  the 
school  system  already  furnished  with  such 
special  electric  equipment.) 

Special  cupboards. 

Special  culinary  equipment  necessary  to  the 
proper  conduct  of  sight  saving  classes. 

b.  Current  Operating  Cost. 

1.  Salaries — Compensation  of  special  teachers. 

Student  readers. 

Special  supervisors. 

Necessary  clerical  help  in  supervisor's  office. 

Compensation  of  special  and  attending  ocu- 

Hsts. 

2.  Transportation — Carfare  of  pupils,  guides  and 

itinerant  teachers. 
Compensation  of  guides. 


8; 

Traveling  expenses  of  special  supervisors  on 
school  business. 

3.  Educational  supplies. 

4.  School  feeding — Cost  of  school  feeding,  includ- 

ing cost  of  materials  used,  and  compensation 
of  persons  preparing  and  serving  such  ma- 
terials. 

5.  Research — Cost  of  investigation  into  broader 

opportunities  for  future  employment  of  blind 
and  sight  saving  pupils  and  into  better  meth- 
ods for  their  instruction. 


Note:     If  any  information  is  desired  relative  to  classes  for 
totally  blind  it  may  be  obtained  at  this  department. 
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